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EPERCUSSIONS are still being heard in 
connection with NBC’s highly advertised 
television ‘Festival of Music,” which was sup- 
posed to prove that a concert program by great 
artists could hold its own against the most popu- 
lar TV shows and actually did nothing of the 
sort. If you take ratings seriously (which we do 
not, but sponsors and executives unfortunately 
do), the go-minute “Festival of Music’ did fairly 
well against Burns and Allen during the first 
half hour, then sank dismally in competition 
with the supposedly slipping Arthur Godfrey, 
and finally faded almost out of sight opposite the 
still popular “I Love Lucy.” 

This was one of the best publicized programs 
ever put on television, so it is fair to assume that 
a large audience turned it on at the start. If they 
did not stay with it, the blame may rest partly 
on the program itself and partly on severe com- 
petition. Actually it is not fair to pit such a 
“class” presentation against some of the most 
highly regarded “mass’’ TV productions of the 
moment, and few would argue seriously that the 
concert should have made a much better show- 
ing. Its rating should be compared with average 
television, not the top stars in this field of enter- 
tainment. 

Let it be admitted, however, that this ‘‘Festi- 
val of Music’’ did not live up to its advance 
billing. It included a dozen big names of concert 
and opera and the artists all gave outstanding 
performances. To the established music-lover 
most of their material must have seemed unbear- 
ably hackneyed, but it was admittedly aimed at 
the “average listener,” who could certainly find 
no fault with it. 

Charles Laughton acted as master of ceremo- 
nies, and he was definitely bad, perhaps through 
no fault of his own, for there are rumors of back- 
stage arguments that practically forced him to 
“ad lib” his way through the introductions. In 
any case, Mr. Laughton hit what may have been 
an all-time high in “fluffs” and appeared nervous 
throughout the program, continually making 
aimless gestures with his right hand and seeming 
always about to slip from the stool on which he 
was precariously perched. He apparently knew 
little about music and contented himself mostly 
with vague generalities and presumably whimsi- 
cal comments. 

The blackouts between introductions and per- 
formances were distracting and the concert itself 
never faintly suggested the intimacy which is 
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editorially Speaking 


television’s greatest asset. There was bad _ pro- 
gramming too in having three feminine voices 
of similar type follow each other in direct suc- 
cession, inviting inevitable comparisons. Singers 
outnumbered instrumentalists, in spite of which 
the pianist, Artur Rubinstein, was saved till the 
very end, perhaps because it was assumed that 
no one could top him and that he might hold 
the audience at their home screens. (He played 
the “Till the End of Time” Polonaise of 
Chopin!) 

In spite of all these handicaps, the NBC ‘“‘Fes- 
tival of Music” was a big step in the right direc- 
tion, if only because it emphasized still current 
misconceptions concerning music on the air. 
Radio and television both have failed to learn a 
most important lesson, which is that the audi- 
ence for good music represents a “class market” 
and a buying power out of all proportion to its 
actual numbers. It is entirely possible that one 
enthusiastic music-lover has a practical value to 
a sponsor equal to that of a large number of 
Godfrey fans. Unfortunately such a listener, 
while doubtless buying the product advertised 
and talking about it to friends, is disinclined to 
write the letters and post cards that are so highly 
esteemed by sponsors and may not even be 
reached by the agencies that mysteriously arrive 
at the omnipotent “ratings.” 

Unquestionably a large percentage of the peo- 
ple who watched the NBC “Festival of Music”’ 
are quite able and willing to purchase Ford cars, 
or even what Ed Sullivan calls “Linc’n 'n’ 
Merc'ry.”’ 


__ can be no argument whatever about 
the interest in summer music camps, schools 
and workshops, or in the music festivals both 
here and abroad. In this issue Music Journal 
presents a number of details concerning plans 
for the coming season, and there will be still 
more of such information in the April number, 
dedicated to the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, which celebrates its 50th anniversary 
at the Biennial Convention in St. Louis from the 
1gth to the 18th of that month. 

The mere fact that a highly varied group of 
music teachers can meet under such. congenial 
circumstances, exchanging views and discussing 
their problems, has a significance that is not to 
be underestimated. When they have a chance to 
listen to the leaders in their profession, any such 
meeting takes on an added importance. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
OF MUSIC 


WO noted American compos- 

ers have been added to the 
teaching faculty for the summer ses- 
sion of the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester. Sum- 
mer School Director Allen I. Mc- 
Hose has engaged Alan Hovhaness 
and Kent Kennan to conduct classes 
in composition during the sessions 
that will begin on June 25 and con- 
tinue through August 3. These will 
be in addition to the regular sum- 
mer faculty drawn from the East- 
man School and visiting teachers. 

The engagement of Hovhaness 
and Kennan was made with the ap- 
proval of Dr. Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the school. 

Director McHose plans other im- 
portant advances in this year’s sum- 
mer session. Interest in the various 
institutes — conducting, composing, 
performing—has shown phenomenal 
growth since the greater school plan 
was initiated two years ago. An es- 
pecially popular feature has been 
the symposium at which composi- 
tion students may hear their com- 
positions played and discussed by 
the school orchestra, The Opera 
Workshop has also grown. 

The concerts by the summer 
chamber orchestra in Kilbourn Hall 
have also created much popular in- 
terest. The third season of these con- 
certs, with Frederick Fennell con- 
ductor, is planned for this year. >>> 


stands for 
octavo music, 
operettas and 
opening 
nights 


Write for your copy of the new 
1955-56 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 

complete listing of school music 
materials of all publishers available. 
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hods @ A stock of 


and hing aids for ever 


phase of music education. ae > 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 
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The Summer Session at the Man- 
hattan School of Music, which com- 
mences on June 11, will offer courses 
in Applied Music, Harmony and 
Ear-Training. For further informa- 
tion, apply to the school itself at 228 
East 105th St., New York, N. Y. 


Professional performance priced for the student... 
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TRUMPE 
The summer session of the De- 
partment of Music of the Catholic 
TROMBONE University of America is : ieduled 
F/Eb ALTO HORN for the period from July 2, 1956 to 
- T August 10, 1956, During this period 
on wm NE HORN about 200-250 students are expected 
BRASSES UBA to complete courses of study that 
BB>b TUBA can be applied to both professional 
BY BOOSEY & HAWKES, ITD. Eb SOUSAPHONE and scholarly degrees from the 
BB) SOUSAPHONE Bachelor through the Doctoral level. 
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MUSIC CAMPS 
AND WORKSHOPS 


HE National Music Camp, at 

Interlochen, Michigan, has an- 
nounced its 28th summer session 
under the direction of Dr, Joseph 
E. Maddy, In his “Message to Pa- 
rents” Dr, Maddy calls this camp 
“a talent laboratory consisting of 
symphony orchestras, bands, cho- 
ruses, ensembles, operetta, drama, 
radio and television workshops, re- 
search laboratories and projects in 
composition, conducting . . . and 
related activities.” He adds that 
“The National Music Camp pro- 
vides an atmosphere in which each 
student may concentrate in the field 
of his greatest interest while associat- 
ing with others from all parts of the 
country who have similar interests 
and ambitions.” 

As usual, a number of scholarships 
are available for the coming sum- 
mer. Details can be secured at the 
office of the National Music Camp, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


This year the New York State 
Music Camp will operate on the 
campus of Hartwick College, On- 
eonta, N. Y., with Dr, Frederic Fay 
Swift as President. Courses in baton 
twirling will be added to the regular 
schedule of musical subjects on col- 
lege and junior and senior high 
school levels. Improved facilities per- 
mit double the number of campers 
accommodated in the past, with ad- 
vance registration indicating the 
possibility of a capacity attendance. 


The sixth annual High School- 
College Music Camp of the Idyll- 
wild Arts Foundation, Idyllwild, 
California, will be in operation from 
mid-June to the first of September. 
Ralph Rush and Vito Susca_ will 
serve as conductors of bands and or- 
chestras, and there will be Work- 
shops for opera, choral singing, folk 
music and other subjects. Max T. 


Krone is President of the Founda- | 


tion. 
The thirteenth annual University 
of Alabama Music Camp will be 
held May 31 through June 13 on 
the Northington Campus. The Band 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Arranged by RAYMOND PORTER 
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Make, the most of your musicianship 
get behind a Martin! A trial will convince you. 
Write foy free folder and name of nearest dealer. 
Mention instrument you play.’ 
Martin Band Instrument Company, 
qe Indiana 
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From Radio City Music Hall 
to the Metropolitan Opera 


JAN PEERCE 


| orem opera singers always have had a hard time getting then 


operatic “basic training.” Since the end cf World War [[, more and 


more young aspiring hopefuls take a chance, go to Europe and—if they are 
talented and lucky—secure an engagement in one of the many opera houses 
of Western Germany, Italy, Austria or France. There they can sing to their 


hearts’ content ten months of every 
year and get an invaluable ground- 
ing in operatic repertoire and know 
how of a practical sort. 

As for myself and two of my Met- 
ropolitan colleagues, Léonard War- 
ren and Robert Weede, we are grad- 
uates of another “operatic high 
school”— the Radio City Music Hall. 
Back in the days when radio was 
still pretty new and “Roxy” (Sam- 
uel L. Rothafel) was at the helm of 
the Music Hall, this was a fabulous 
and fascinating springboard for 
young singers. 

With four performances a day, a 
full rehearsal schedule and an ever- 
changing repertory, you soon found 
out if your vocal technique was up 
to snuff and if you had the stamina 
for this “vocal athlete’s” career. Also 
you learned a lot about interpreta- 
tion of different styles. You might 
sing a popular ballad one moment— 
which you had to project in this 
mammoth auditorium—and in the 
next instance you would be singing 
an operatic excerpt,—anything from 
Romberg to Wagner. And you were 
under the strict and demanding su- 
pervision of Maestro Erno Rapee, a 
stickler for detail, for precision,— 
with an allergy toward sloppiness. 

Actually it was my fiddle-playing 
that started my vocal career. For 
some time I was a member of a small 
orchestra and one night we had an 


Jan Peerce, now world-famous as a lead- 
ing tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, be- 
gan his musical career at New York's Radio 
City Music Hall, which has produced many 
other fine singers. He has made a number 
of recordings, both operatic and of the 


popular type. 
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engagement to play at the Hotel 
Astor, It was a big party with a lot 


of Broadway people present. I 
thought this was as good a time as 
any to try out my voice. I let go 
with a couple of Italian folk-songs, 
which the orchestra and I had tried 
out previously when we were play- 
ing at an Italian wedding. Roxy 
sent a waiter with a card over to me 
and asked me to call at his office;— 
he wanted to talk to me about one 
of the shows he was then planning. 

The show turned out to be the 
opening of the Radio City Music 
Hall. You can imagine my excite- 
ment! Old-timers will remember this 


marathon of a show. Almost every 


star of that era appeared,—except a 
certain Jan Peerce. At dress-re- 


hearsal it became so obvious that 
things were running overtime that a 


few numbers had to be cut. Among 
them mine! I had bought a ticket 


for my wife, Alice, up in “the pea- 
nut gallery” and just didn’t have 
the heart to tell her that [ wouldn't 
be on. Poor Alice waited and waited 
for her young husband to make his 
appearance, but in vain. 

When I met her after the show, I 
finally had to confess, I'll always re- 
member that night. It was way past 
midnight and we lived in the Bronx 
at that time. We walked from the 
Music Hall up to 110th Street, the 
two most unhappy people in all of 
New York. Not even the soothing 
words of sympathy from a young 
dancer who also appeared at that 
opening helped at the time, “Don’t 
you worry,” he had said. “Soon 
you'll be a headliner around here. 
With a voice like yours, you've got 
to be.” The encouragement came 
from a man named Ray Bolger, who 
had stopped the show that evening. 

Next morning the phone rang,— 
and I was told I was back in the 
cast! And this is the way it remained 
for years to come. They were happy 
years, with a lot of hard work, a lot 
of studying and,—a lot of recogni- 
tion from those very important peo- 
ple, the so-called ‘mass audience.” 

This was the big era of radio 
broadcasts and the weekly “Music 
Hall” program was one of the most 
popular concert hours on the air. 
On those programs i sang anything 
from sentimental songs to Siegfried 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Listening to the 
Composer's Music 


PAUL CRESTON 


ORE NONSENSE has been 
perpetrated in the name of 
music appreciation by composers 
and musicologists to mislead the 
listening public than can be dis- 
pelled in a lifetime. By “listening 
public” is meant not only defense- 
less music-lovers but erudite musi- 
cians as well. And I accuse compos- 
ers and musicologists in particular 
because they have been most guilty 
of shrouding the art of music in 
deepest mystery, forcing listeners to 
direct their attention toward hidden 
meanings, biographical secrets, eso- 
teric facts . . . everything but the 
music itself. Lawrence Gilman, one- 
time critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, devoted an entire essay to 
the proposition that Brahms must 
have been influenced by his stay in 
London when he wrote his First 
Symphony (note well: the sugges- 
tion of the Westminster chimes in 
the French horn theme of the fourth 
movement!). But after having read 
his dissertation only one question 
arose in my mind: So what? As far 
as my listening pleasure was con- 
cerned, the revelation could have re- 
mained undivulged; it contributed 
nothing to the appreciation of the 
composition’s melodic flow, its rhyth- 
mic characteristics or its formal 
structure. 
Is it surprising that the critics’ re- 
ception of Debussy’s La Mer was 


Paul Creston is one of America’s out- 
standing contemporary composers, with 
many major works to this credit. His second 
symphony was recently given a highly suc- 
cessful series of performances by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Pierre Monteux. This provocative article 
appears by permission of the author and 
THE LONG PLAYER. 


anything but understanding or cor- 
dial? As a present-day program an- 
notator remarks: “The critics, then 
as now, were possessed of the rare 
faculty of listening to, and talking 
about, almost everything except the 
music, Since the three symphonic 
sketches were entitled La Mer (The 
Sea), they came to listen to the waves 
instead of the music, although most 
unsophisticated people would have 
imagined that the beach, rather than 
the concert hall, would have better 
suited their purpose.” The critics’ 
reaction was best summed up in the 
words of Pierre Lalo in Le Temps: 
“T neither hear, nor see, nor feel the 
sea.” Listeners of all types seem to 
forget that titles of compositions, 
unless they specify a form or a dance 
rhythm (sonata, rondo, minuet, sara- 
bande, etc.) do not give any clue to 
the inherent musical structure of the 
piece, and that, very often, a title 
is merely a means of identification. 
This is especially true of Debussy’s 
music, and to emphasize the un- 
importance of titles, he went so far, 
in his 24 preludes for piano, as to 
place the title at the end of each 
piece. Moreover, in the second of 
these preludes, Voiles, the title is 
perhaps purposely ambiguous; for it 
could mean either “Sails” or “Veils.” 
Admittedly, the given title, despite 
its ambiguity, is a more attractive 
means of identification than “Pre- 
lude No. 2” or “Study on the Whole 
Tone Scale” (which it really is). 
Incorrect listening habits will lead 
many into the strangest channels of 
thought in their attempt to unravel 
the mystery of the music. Musicolo- 
gists, once more, are the culprits in 
this misdirection of thought, and the 
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following experiment devised by one 
of them will show the modus oper- 
andi: About twenty persons were 
asked to listen to Chopin’s Funeral 
March from the Sonata, Op. 35, and 
to state what particular image was 
suggested to them. Here is a samp- 
ling of their answers: (1) “Funeral 
procession of Abraham Lincoln”; 
(2) “Either a storm at sea or a 
battle”; (3) “a moonlighted garden 
surrounding an ancient castle”; (4) 
“walking by the side of a stream 
which at first seemed but a brook, 
but which grew in size”; (5) “a 
group of women talking, sometimes 
singing, but always listening”; (6) 
“a tired father walking the floor at 
midnight with a cross, crying baby”. 
Need I mention others? Could it 
not have just remained a Funeral 
March? 


Legitimate Devices 


There is no doubt that certain 
musical devices will arouse extra- 
musical associations in the hearer’s 
mind: thunder, a waterfall, splash- 
ing waves, the wind, a battle scene 
(with the entire percussion section 
gone mad), etc. Honegger, in Pacific 
231, even attempts to evoke a giant 
locomotive from its slow grinding 
start to its roaring top speed. But the 
true appreciation of a musical com- 
position, even though it be based 
on extramusical inspiration, is de- 
pendent not jon the success of its 
realism or imitative power, but on 
its purely musical factors. One can 
be completely ignorant of the ‘speci- 
fic events dealt with in Strauss’ sym- 
phonic poem Don Juan without the 
slightest lessening of appreciation of 
its thematic development, its har- 
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monic wealth, its clarity of form and 
its masterly orchestration. A  simi- 
lar observation may be made of 
many other programmatic orchestral 
masterpieces; Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel, Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantas- 
tique, Debussy’s L’aprés-midi d’un 
faune, WHindemith’s Mathis der 
Mahler, etc. It was this insistence on 
directing one’s attention to purely 
musical elements which led me to 
State in my artistic creed “My philos- 
ophic approach to composition is 
abstract, I am preoccupied with mat- 
ters of melodic design, harmonic 
coloring, rhythmic pulse and formal 
progression; not with imitations of 
nature, or narrations of fairy tales or 
propoundings of sociological ideol- 
ogics, Not that the source of inspira- 
tion may not be a picture or a story. 
Only that, regardless of the origin 
of the subject matter, regardless of 
the school of thought, a musical 
composition must bear judgment 
purely on musical criteria, Its in- 
trinsic worth depends on the integra- 
tion of musical elements toward a 
unified whole.” 


Musie Is No Mystery 


I have accused composers as 
among those who shroud the art of 
music in mystery because so many 
of them would like to be regarded 
as extra-special human beings hold- 
ing the master-key to hermetic 
knowledge. As a matter of fact, music 
is no greater a mystery than a foreign 
language; study and practice, atten- 
tion and association, daily use and 
familarity all contribute to 
making music, as well as a foreign 
tongue, intelligible and enjoyable. 
As a language, music has letters 
(tones), vocabulary (chords), etym- 
ology (origin of chords), sentences 
and paragraphs (phrases and 
periods), grammar and rhetoric 
(harmonic, melodic and rhythmic 
principles), punctuation (dynamics 
and rhythmic inflection), style (ho- 
mophonic and polyphonic), dialects 
(folkmusic), literary and conversa- 
tional forms (composition and im- 
provisation), and all the parallels, 
historical and structural, of verbal 
language. Its basic material is sound 
vr tones, as vowels and consonants 
are the material of the spoken lan- 
guage, and not the written symbol 
or notes. All the ingenious feats of 
the twelve-tone school or dodeca- 
phonists . . . (the typewriter almost 
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German Woodcut of 1512 


(Courtesy of Herman Finkelstein) 


tripped into writing dodecacophon- 
ists): turning themes up-side-down 
and backwards, reflecting them, etc., 
are pure sophistry rather than art, 
if the resultant sounds are not musi- 
cal and intelligible. Paralleling this 
with verbal language one might say 
that cross-word puzzles, anagrams 
and palindromes might be fine men- 
tal gymnastics but contribute noth- 
ing to the expression of ideas, 

We need not, however, strain the 
analogy of music and language to 
ridiculous extremes, There is one 
great difference between the two. 
Whereas verbal language can express 
philosophic ideas, relate historical 
events, describe scenes, etc. . . . the 
primary function of music is the ex- 
pression of emotions, no matter how 
intellectual the process of creating 
or of evaluating it may be. The true 
mystery of music is: why a particular 
progression of chords will soothe a 
troubled mind, or why a succession 


of tones will strike terror, or why a 
particular rhythm will exhilarate. 
But the what and how of these de- 
vices are not as mysterious as the 
culprits I mentioned would have us 
believe. 

I have always preached that musi- 
cal composition should be as much 
a part of academic studies as literary 
composition, not necessarily to make 
composers of everyone, as we do not 
intend to make authors of all lan- 
guage students. For, as students are 
taught the intricacies of language 
by individual manipulation of it in 
original composition, so should they 
learn how music is organized by ac- 
tual participation in its creative pro- 
cess. There is no more effective way 
than this of learning the true evalua- 
tion or appreciation of music, be it 
for composer, performer, critic or 
music lover. 

Perhaps it is too late or impracti- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ORLANDO Overture—Haydn (Arr. DeRubertis) 


var. (Symphonic) Bend’ $6. 50, (Concert) Band $5.00, (Full) Bond $3. 50, Full Score $3.50 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE ING MINOR—Bach (Arr. MoehImann) 


Sym -) Band with Full Score $8.00, B’ (Concert) Band with Full Score $6.50, 
“ “C" (Full) Band without Full Score $4. oO 

PRAYER AND DREAM. PANTOMIME 

“Hansel & Gretel” — Humperdinck (Arr. Maddy) 


Band with Full Score $9. 00, ° ‘ (Concert) Band with Full Seore $7. 50, 
(Full) Band with Ful Score $0.00 


(Symphonic Bond with Full stsre $11.00, (Concert) Band ‘with Full Score $9.00, 
O{ull) Band with Full Sepre $7.50 


No. 1 IN ELFLAT Finale—Saint-Saens (Arr. DeRubertis) 


AY tSymphesie Band with Full Score $12.00, ‘'B" (Concert) Band. with Full Score $10.00, 
a (Full) Band without Full Score $7. 00 


AMERICAN WEEK END—Morrissey 
(Symphonic) Band $8.50, (Concert) Band $7.00, (Full) Band $5. 
 ELSA’S PROCESSION THE CATHEDRAL 


from “‘Lohengrin’’—Wagner (Arr. Cailliet) 
hel (Symphonic) Band with Full Score $8.00, 'B' (Concert) Band with Full Score $6. 50, 
en (Full) Band. without Full Score $4. 00 


<n STUDENT PRINCE OVERTURE—Romberg (Arr. Bennett) 


" Symphonic) Bond with Full Score $11.00, “B™ (Concert) Band with Full Score $9.00, 


Band with Full Score $7.50, 


See them at your dealer, or write for examina 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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S IT absolutely necessary for the 

accordion to have a large reper- 
toire of its own, written in classic 
form by recognized composers, be- 
fore it will be admitted into the 
family of serious musical instru- 
ments? 

‘I would venture to say that I do 
not believe it is absolutely necessary, 
although it would prove advantage- 
ous in several ways if the accordion 
were to have its own _ personal 
library, written by the composers of 
today (not necessarily accordionists 
themselves). 

To mention briefly one or two of 
these advantages, compositions from 
the pens of today’s recognized com- 
posers would obviously attract the 
attention of the music lover and 
music critic, From the viewpoint of 
musical merit, new works from non- 
accordionist composers would most 
certainly offer a new approach and a 
new avenue of expression for the per- 
former, 

However, I do not feel it is fair 
for anyone to assume the future of 
the accordion on the speculation of 
works not yet written for it. The 
only method I would use in order 
to form an opinion regarding the 
accordion’s future would be based 
on the instrument’s past success. It 
has gradually and constantly climbed 
upwards out of the darkness of ob- 
scurity into the light of recognition 
as an instrument that has played 
many great works of a serious nature. 
Vast audiences have been literally 
thrilled through the years by the 
great artists of the past and present. 
The accordion has appeared in com- 
mand performances before kings and 
queens and most recently the Pope. 


Eugene Ettore is one of the outstanding 
concert accordionists of our time, with 


many public appearances to his credit, with 
orchestra, in chamber music and as an in- 
dividual virtuoso. His playing consistently 
emphasizes the possibilities of the accordion 
as a serious instrument. 
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The Accordion in Concert 
and Chamber Music 


EUGENE ETTORE 


Music for it has been included in 
the scores of such composers as 
Tschaikowsky, Alban Berg, Hinde- 
mith, Virgil Thomson and others. 
The accordion has been used with 
Chamber groups in recitals the world 
over. Recently the accordion made 
its appearance in Carnegie Recital 
Hall in a work entitled Unser Dorf 
(Our Village). The instrumentation 
was Violin, Cello, Clarinet and Ac- 
cordion. The work was written by 
one of America’s well known young 
composers, Sol Kaplan. I had the 
honor of participating in the pre- 
miere performance of this work. 
In Chicago, during the annual 
N.A.M.M. Convention, a well known 
accordion manufacturer sponsored a 
concert in which the accordion was 
used very effectively with orchestral 
accompaniment. During this concert, 
Carmen Carrozza performed with me 
a duet arrangement of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E Minor for Violin and 
Orchestra, Both Mr, Carrozza and I 
will agree that this work was not 


intended to be played on two accor- 
dions, But from the reviews, com- 
ments and letters we received, we 
were able to assume that with proper 
arrangements and musical under- 
standing it is possible to achieve a 
suitable interpretation of such a 
composition. 

Many universities are accepting 
the accordion as a serious instru- 
ment. This is exemplified by their 
willingness to accredit it as a major 
instrument in their degree courses. 
Conservatories, too, have opened 
their doors to the accordionist (and 
his accordion). Some universities that 
offer a degree course to students who 
play the accordion have included 
original accordion literature on their 
required list. 

With all this background, I really 
wonder if the accordion hasn’t al- 
ready arrived as a serious musical 
instrument, and whether it is just a 
matter of a short period of time be- 
fore this will become an absolute and 
readily admitted fact. >>> 


Chamber Music with the Accordion 
Harold Kohon, Violinist; Abe Goldstein, Clarinettist; Eugene Ettore, Accordionist; George 
Koutzen, Cellist, at Carnegie Recital Hall. 
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For decades, in the little town of Camerano, Italy, 

specialists in the SCANDALLI factory have 

experimented and worked and tested methods 

of accordion manufacture, to bring you a 

truly perfect instrument. The 1956 SCANDALLI 

accordions are the culmination of generations 

of fine craftsmanship . . . instruments of 

indesputable perfection—in styling, in tone, in 

f Ra construction—to every accordionist 


wy uninterrupted scope for fullest muscial expression. 


SILVANA III, a beautiful full student 
accordion is an example of the new 
SCANDALLI instruments... all 

metal parts chrome-plated, hand 
finished reeds, walnut varnished wood & 
parts, and the exciting innovation— 
**Snap-a-Name’’*—for inserting the 
player’s name into the grill. 

*Patent applied for 


ACCOR DIONXNS DALLAPE, SCANDALLI, CAMERANO Accordions 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, III. 
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ONG BEFORE the white man 

invaded what is known today 
as one of the forty-eight states of 
America, New Mexico, the Indians 
there had worked out a series of 
symbols and colors to represent a 
sequence of sounds which closely 
resembled the tones of the scale as 
used by the occidental world. This 
particular tribe of Indians, the 
Zunis, were highly civilized before 
the intrusion of the Spaniards, but 
it was not until centuries later that 
a record of that civilization was 
available, and even now it is diffi- 
cult to persuade these quiet, modest, 
retiring people to part with their 
culture. They do not want the seren- 
ity and beauty of their lives dis- 
turbed. They particularly dislike 
money and believe in trade and 
barter. 

The Zufis live in sun-baked earth 
dwellings called “pueblos”. These 
for centuries have been built in tiers, 
one on top of the other, similar to 
our modern flats. Sometimes there 
have been as many as 2,000 families 
in one pueblo. On the walls of these 
are recorded the rituals and the 
melodies accompanying them. 

The Zuni Indians, when recording 
the ritual music used in the worship 
of their gods, such as the Sun God, 
Moon God and Rain God, used the 
following symbols or colors to desig- 
nate the tones. 

The note c or “po,” as we know it, 
is the most brilliant, the most power- 
ful in the scale. Without their know- 
ing this in the white man’s language, 


Dorothea Dix Lawrence has made an in- 
ternational reputation as interpreter of 
American music, ranging from Indian and 
Creole materials through the early songs of 
Colonial days to the world famous tunes of 
George Gershwin. She has lectured exten- 
sively an her favorite subject and also writ- 
ten for such magazines as LIFE, ESQUIRE, 
HOUSE AND GARDEN and England’s 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 
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DOROTHEA DIX LAWRENCE 


Musical Symbolism 
of the Indians 


nevertheless it must have been re- 
alized by the Zuni Indians because 
they chose the sun at its fullest to 
symbolize the tone c. The sun in 
their religion is a god, and the giver 
of life. What more natural than it 
should be used to symbolize the 
glorious tone of c? 

The second tone of the modern 
scale, D or “RE,” has a soft, all-per- 
vading quality, yet strong and pro- 
tecting. The Zuni Indian realizing 
this probably subconsciously used a 
tree to symbolize it. 

The third tone of the scale, £ or 
“m1,” has not the power or warmth 
of c or p. It has a remoteness, an abil- 
ity to express awe. This is undoubt- 
edly why the Zufis used the horizon 
to represent it. 

The fourth tone of the scale, F or 
“Fa,” as we know it, was represented 
by the Zufi Indians in flames. Its 
bright, dancing, irregular quality 
must have given them a sense of 
warmth and great activity, because 
the symbol of fire was used. , 

Whenever prayers and chanting 
for the departed spirits are tabulated, 
a suppliant figure appears and the 
tone employed resembles the fifth 
tone of the scale, G or “sox.” For such 
supplications the Zuni Indian is al- 
ways depicted completely prostrate. 

The sixth tone of the scale, a or 
“La”, is an interesting combination 
of brilliance and warmth. The Zuni 
Indians’ amazing sensitiveness to this 
impelled them to use the sunset for 
their symbol, The sunsets in New 
Mexico, due to the rarified atmos- 
phere, are clearly defined against the 
horizon and this symbol was prob- 
ably thus inspired. 

The seventh and last tone, B or 
“sr, is a sombre but rich tone, sug- 
gesting the adoration of the gods. A 
figure with arms raised high and 
eyes looking to heaven symbolized 
it most effectively. 


Accompanying the symbols for 
musical expression were colors which 
appealed to the Zuni Indians’ re- 
markable sense of fitness. 

The cheerful, spring-like yellow, 
so associated in the white man’s 
mind with reviving life, represents 
the Zuni Indians’ tone c or “po”. 

The greatest and most prolific of 
nature’s colors, green, fittingly ac- 
companied the tree symbol for pb 
or “RE”. Light blue, with its clear, 
cool quality, is reminiscent of the 
remoteness of the sky. The Zufis 
undoubtedly felt this when they 
used it to depict the third note of 
the scale, E or “MI.” 

Quite logically an orange red 
would coincide with the flame sym- 
bol for the tone F or “FA”, and with 
equal logic the sober, dignified qual- 
ity of brown suits G or “soL”. 

Using the sunset to symbolize the 
note A or “LA” would quite naturally 
be a true deep orange shade because 
in New Mexico the sun is a deep 
true orange color as it sinks, leaving 
behind it reflections of fabulous 
beauty. 

Purple, the color that embodies 
great controlled passion, majesty and 
warmth, could be the only one suit- 
able for the worship of gods and, as 
B or “st” is the tone used for spirit- 
ual contacts, purple would coincide 
with this tonal expression. 

It is not surprising then that in 
a land of almost perpetual sunshine 
and color the peoples living there 
down through the ages used symbols 
taken from nature, with gorgeous 
hues to represent the universal lan- 
guage that needs no _ interpreter, 
Music. >>> 
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ALMA MATER 


*® A Brilliant Tribute to School Life! 


A melodious and jaunty composition capturing the spirit and color of campus life. Excellent choice for your 
concert program. 


Full Band 9.00; Symphonic Band 12.00; Full Band with Full Score 11.50; 
Symphonic Band with Full Score 14.50; Full Score (Separately) 3.00 


ORCHESTRE 
Che First Day Of Spring FORGOTTEN DREAMS 


Enjoy all the musical portraits of this appropriate work for An appealing and /yrical composition with overtones of 
your springtime concert. nostalgia. 

SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA with Fuli Score — SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA with Full Score — 

Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00; Full Score (sep.) 1.00 Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00; Fuli Score (sep.) 1.00 


NOTABLE BAND PUBLICATIONS 
SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL Che Crazy Composer 


J. OLIVADOTI SVEN GYLDMARK—Arr. Floyd E. Werle 
Full Band 4.00; Symphonic Band 6.00 Full Band 4.00; Symphonic Band 6.00 


NOTABLE ORCHESTRA PUBLICATIONS | 


ANDALUSIAN FRESCO Safart 
By PAUL DURAND By BELLE FENSTOCK—Arr. Michael Edwards 
Set A 3.00; Set B 5.00; Set C 6.50 Set A 3.00; Set B 4.50; Set C 6.00 


FOR YOUR EASTER PROGRAMS! 


SELECTED CHORAL MATERIAL! 


ey PRAISE TO THE LORD (Kymn-Anthem) 
*AND VERY EARLY IN THE MORNING 
(Anthem) (Godfrey) REDEEMED (Spiritual) (McFeeters) .... .25 
*EASTER (Motet) (Lundquist) ..... ... .20 —#267 THE STRANGER, THE 
EASTER BELLS (Livingston & Cathcart) .. .25 _ #171 THIS IS THE DAY WHICH THE LORD 
*IN THE BEGINNING GOD (Crowell-Foltz) .20 
*O GOD OUR HELP IN AGES PAST —_31069 | GOT AN EASTER HAT AND AN EASTER 
* PRAISE THE FATHER (Motet) (Byrd-Bedell) .20 AS 


*denotes A CAPPELLA 


THE DIVINE COMPASSION 


A Sacred Cantata based upon The Gospel according to Saint John for Tenor & Baritone Soli, Chorus & Organ 
Words by REV. A. F. BAYLY & Music by LLOYD WEBER Vocal Score $3.00 
A Publication of Francis Day & Hunter, Ltd., London 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., 
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T IS commonly beiieved that the 
way to learn anything is to or- 
ganize it into “logical” units and 
begin with the simplest elements, 
called “fundamentals.” If you would 
ask any piano teacher to justify his 
method, I am sure that he would 
go to great pains to prove that 
everything he did was perfectly 
logical. The introductions to most 
piano methods are careful to point 
out that problems are presented in 
a logical order and that the whole 
text is logically organized. Every- 
thing we music teachers do in teach- 
ing we do in the name of logic, 
whether we teach notes, technique 
or a certain succession of materials. 

It may come as a surprise to many 
of us to hear that logical continuity 
as a method of learning is seriously 
questioned by thoughtful educators 
today. Now, no one will deny that 
the learner must begin with the 
simplest tasks and proceed to more 
difficult ones, The question is what 
is simple and what is hard? In the 
past this question has always been 
answered by logic, because specialists 
have taken subject matter they have 
already learned and have organized 
it into a logical order, thinking that 
is the way they learned it. From con- 
tinued observation of the way chil- 
dren actually do learn, as well as 
from the example of great teachers 
of the past, has come a new princi- 


Norman Mehr teaches children’s piano 
classes in groups of ten in the Preparatory 
Department of the University of Southern 
California and adult piano classes for Los 
Angeles City College and Pasadena City 
College. He applies the principles of direct 
experience to pupils of all ages. 
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Teaching Music 
Through Direct Experiences 


NORMAN MEHR 


ple of continuity in learning, the 
logic of direct experience. 

The logic of direct experience is 
the natural mode of learning, illus- 
trated by how children learn every- 
day skills and how they learn to 
walk and talk. Imagine a child try- 
ing to learn to walk by practicing 
various elements of walking that 
had been carefully analyzed and or- 
ganized into logical succession by 
authorities! Suppose we did not al- 
low a child to talk until he had 
practiced grammar! Before we teach 
a child to eat, do we explain intel- 
lectually the various utensils and 
give him a history of foods and 
eating? 

No, logic is not a way to learning 
but is useful as a summary, a clarifi- 
cation of things we have already 
learned through direct experience. 

It may seem logical to begin a 
child’s musical education by teach- 
ing him the notes, However, when 


we do this we are interfering with 
nature. The beginning of all true 
learning is a genuine experience. A 
genuine experience has emotional 
value, makes sense immediately, and 
is desired for itself, not as a prepara- 
tion for something more exciting in 
the future. That is why school chil- 
dren talk about their trips and ex- 
cursions, experiment with objects, 
and practice noticing likeness and 
difference as a preparation for read- 
ing from books. We must do the 
same thing in music. Children must 
have a great deal of practice playing 
by ear and imitation, remembering 
melodies, noticing likeness and dif- 
ference in musical phrases, and feel- 
ing rhythm through bodily move- 
ment before they can interpret the 
symbols for these things. 

Actually, these direct experiences 
are the ingredients of musicianship. 
A good musician is not one who 
knows the names of all the notes 
and the meaning of expression 
marks. A good musician is one who 
grasps immediately and remembers 
melodies, rhythmic patterns and har- 
monies. A very musical child, for 
example, can play a simple eight- 
measure melody by ear after one 
hearing, during his first piano les- 
son. I have seen advanced students 
who could not do this even after 
three or four hearings. They had 
learned the symbols of music. They 
had technique. In some cases they 
had even studied harmony and knew 
the names of chords and rules for 
progressions. Yet they could not re- 
member an eight-measure melody or 
tell where to put the V7 chord. 
When we teach the child real tunes, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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MYRON BLOOM (above) first and solo 

horn with Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 

previously with the New Orleans Symphony. 

Conn user for 6 years. Says “Conn is the / 

best that can be had.” PHILIP FARKAS (above) first horn Chicago 

; Symphony Orchestra, formerly 1st horn 

Cleveland Symphony, Boston Symphony, 
Kansas City Philharmonic. Well known 
French horn teacher, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Conn user 5 years. Says ““Conn 8D has 
smooth, poetic tone quality, even registers 
very ‘safe’ for accurate playing.” 


ROSS W. TAYLOR (left) first horn 
with San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, formerly 1st horn with Cleveland 
Symphony. Previously with New York 
Philharmonic and Aspen Institute, 
Aspen, Colorado. Conn user since 
1947. Says “Conn 8D has best in- 

i d of register of 


North, South, East, West — wherever there are fine 
-- symphony orchestras, you'll find first and 


solo horn artists playing Conn. That’s because 
fine artists know from wide experience that 
for better tone, better performance and dependa- 
bility Conn is the logical choice. 


If you want a real musical thrill, try a new Conn 8D 
Connstellation French horn —or have your most 
accomplished students play it! You'll quickly notice 
a wonderful difference in tone and perform- 


ance. See your Conn dealer, today. No obligation. 
Puce rover 


Get this exciting new folder 
showing all six models of Conn French horns 
in color, with prices. Mail coupon. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., 
DEPT. 322 ELKHART, INDIANA 


Send new Conn French horn folder free and without obligation, 


NAME 


I am: Director; Music Supervisor, Student 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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in Europe 


D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT 


USIC heard by itself is not 

enough, for most listeners, Af- 
ter years of teaching Music Appre- 
ciation in American colleges and on 
European highways, I have come 
to the opinion that many of us want 
to use our eyes and stir our imag- 
inations, to sense the whole back- 
ground of the music we hear. We 
want to be guided into personal un- 
derstanding by on-the-spot music ex- 
periences abroad,—to hear Widor 
and Franck in Gothic cathedrals, 
Gluck in French provincial halls, de 
Falla amidst pictures by Goya, Verdi 
and Puccini with Italian audiences, 
and Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner 
in the surroundings which drew 
from these masters the richest treas- 
ures of music. 

If you really prefer your music 
dressed up, Europe in the summer 
is the place to find it. Imagine hear- 
ing Segovia play the guitar, not in 
just any concert hall, but in the in- 
timate Courtyard of the Lions, in 
the ancient Moorish palace of the 
Alhambra. This was the garden of 
the harem, with refreshing foun- 
tains, shaded arcades, and a variety 
of traceries, carved panels, Arabic 
scrolls, that seemed to tinkle with 
the delightful folk-melodies of a 
master in Granada, 

But every day abroad brings new 
combinations of music with artistic 
surroundings. Renaissance music, 
performed on viols, lute and clavier, 
can be heard in the same Boboli 
Gardens of Florence where Lorenzo 


Dr. Wheelwright is Professor of Music and 
Humanities at San Francisco State College. 
He annually leads Music and Art Tours, in 
which various colleges and educational lead- 
ers now collaborate. He has specialized in 
music for the general listener, serving as 
organist, conductor, editor and lecturer. 
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Dr. Wheelright with Wolfgang Wagner at Bayreuth 


di Medici entertained his distin- 
guished guests in the 1480's, 

The narrative of Joan of Arc at 
the stake became an unforgettable 
experience to those of us who saw 
Honegger’s oratorio staged in the 
Paris Opera House. For a tense hour 
and a half, no intermission, one of 
France’s great tragediennes stood in 
chains, weeping, exhorting, chant- 
ing, as the kings, folks and Fathers 
crept ever closer with the fire. 


Historic Association 


The success of such a performance 
suggests one reason why we cherish 
these European performances. The 
players themselves are so stimulated 
by the physical nearness of history 
and historic places that they are 
caught up in “super’’ performances. 
As with the players, so with the 
listeners on a music and art tour. 
Latins can be carried away by illu- 
sions of stage and music, but when 
you are one of 30,000 spectators at 
Aida, seated in an ancient Roman 
arena in Verona, you realize that to- 
night you are living opera as you 
may never experience it again. 

You sit amused to hear 15,000 ap- 
plauding listeners hissed into silence 
by 15,000 other devoted opera-goers, 
who want to hear the final dying 
note before they join in the acclaim. 
This “when-not-to-applaud” lesson 
is matched every season by another 
Verona tradition. The audience gets 
into the act by lighting matches as 
the conductor first steps to the po- 
dium. Thirty thousand matches can 


give a glow that will warm your 
Verona memories years later. 
Salzburg has a Mozartian atmo- 
sphere that charms, despite the 
ticket scalpers, inadequate hotels, 
limited halls and disagreeable wea- 
ther. Our musical tourist finds his 
spirit lifted by the ornate, Baroque 
cathedral, where Mozart’s Alleluia 
is repeated in scrolls, ornate capitols 
and elevated dimensions. Or the del- 
icacy of Eine kleine Nachtmusik is 
suggested in the Rococo-framed 
panels of the Mozarteum palace, 
now a fine conservatory. Of course 
we'll visit the library and see some 
of those 2,000 letters which the lonely 
boy-wonder wrote home from his 
travels, And we'll go over to the 
middle-class flat where he was born, 
elbowing our way through alley- 
streets where he must have vented 
his humor in neighborhood pranks. 
So far we have considered Jand- 
marks, concert settings and historical 
sites which stimulated composers 
and performers to their strongest of- 
ferings. Many of us found our chief 
example in the story of Richard 
Wagner. If we really want to grasp 
his significance, we should visit four 
centers which influenced him. Let's 
start with some of the dirty back- 
streets of Paris, where he starved for 
his ideals, and finally wound up in 
debtors’ prison. Then visit Trieb- 
schen, his villa on Lake Lucerne, 
Switzerland. Gaze out of the win- 
dows at scenes he loved, see the lov- 
ingly guarded mementos of his per- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Be glad the keys are forged nickel silver 


Like you, we preach that a clarinet should be 
handled with utmost care. But we’ve long ago 
learned not to expect it. Particularly with youngsters. 
That’s why Edgware’s delicately balanced key BooSEY AND Hawkes 
mechanism is power forged nickel silver. Extra 
strength where it’s needed most. Quality features like 1D d are 
this plus reinforced double lock posts explain why Swe 
Edgware leads the world in wood clarinet sales. 
$129.50 with case 
For full particulars on the world's most popular clarinet, 


write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th Street, New York, 
or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 
In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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¢¢V AM reminded of the story,” 

said twirler Bob Roberts, ‘of 
the man who wanted to close the 
United States Patent Office in 1869 
because only three patents were sub- 
mitted during the month of August. 
He felt there was little new left to 
be done.” 

“If they say that about twirling, 
they're wrong,” smiled Don Durand, 
baton instructor from Minneapolis. 
“We're just getting started!” 

This conversation took place at 
one of the Summer Music Camps to 
which so many of us are already 
looking forward. The finest men in 
the fields of twirling, the marching 
band, the concert band, as well as 
the choral and _ orchestral fields, 
are available in these camps, to 
study, work and have fun with their 
students, 

Always, the theme of what is new 
and significant—“the latest”—in the 
various musical areas is a topic of 
conversation, Let’s eavesdrop. 

“IT think the majorette corps is 
definitely here to stay,’’ Los Angeles’ 
Bob Roberts is saying. “On the West 
Coast the practice of using girls’ 
drill teams is booming, And more 
and more of these drill teams flag or 
baton twirl. You put out a call for 
twirlers and seventy-five girls an- 
swer. What are you going to do? 
Limit the opportunity to the few 
twirlers needed to work with the 
band? The majorette corps is an an- 
swer. It provides an outlet.” 

“Of course, the corps will never 
replace the individual twirler for 


Jan Korver here reports on actual experi- 
ences and discussions based on the author's 
work at the Gunnison Summer Music Camp, 
at Western State College, Colorado. The 
opinions of noted band directors and other 
experts are quoted literally. 
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Eavesdropping 
On the Twirlers 


JAN KORVER 


contest work,” inserts Don Durand. 
“Individual styling was never more 
pronounced than it is now. In solo 
work each twirler tries to be differ- 
ent. Bob here led the Rose Parade 
twirling on roller skates; fire-twirl- 
ing—even on ice-skates—is becoming 
more and more popular——" 


Twirling with a Smile 


“And showmanship is a big thing 
for everybody!” This last comment 
comes from Yvonne McCutcheon, 
pert twirling teacher from Okla- 
homa City. “Some twirlers used to 
be great technically, but they didn’t 
bother to smile. Not any more, 
though. The trend today is to en- 
joy yourself while you twirl, and to 
show it.” 


Purdue’s “Golden Girl of Twirling” 


Yvonne, like many private twirl- 
ing instructors, teaches some baton 
classes in public schoo), This inclu- 
sion of twirling as an elective sub- 
ject in the public schoo) system ap- 
pears to be the next big step twirl- 
ing will take. Most private instruc- 
tors are all for it, 

“If you offer twirling as part of 
the regular physical education pro- 
gram, taught by school physical edu- 
cation teachers, you give lots more 
kids a chance at the physical, men- 
tal, emotional and social benefits of 
twirling.” Bob is very sincere about: 
this. ““Educators are coming to real- 
ize that twirling has positive value 
for both the musical and non-mu- 
sical student.” 

“It’s coming into its own,” reaf- 
firms Don. “Twirling is now con- 
sidered as something which comple- 
ments but doesn’t have to depend 
on a band.” 

This idea of reciprocity between 
twirlers and the marching band is 
echoed by Al Wright, director of the 
University of Purdue's Bands. “Nei- 
ther exists for the other,” Mr. 
Wright states. “A marching band is 
‘dressed up’ by twirlers. And major- 
ettes look good if they have a band 
playing for them. But either can 
function alone.” 

Mr. Wright feels that the current 
trend of “dancing” marching bands 
came from the influence of the ma- 
jorette. “Here the gals were dancing 
around out in front while the band 
stood still. After a while the band 
members got tired of that, They 
wanted to move around too.” 

Agreement to this idea that danc- 
ing is the latest development for 
marching bands is voiced by Dr. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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the cello that 
gives you both... 


TONE * SERVICEABILITY 


Fully arched top and back 
—like the Old Masters’— 
for rich, full tone. Laminated 
crackproof construction. 
Wide selection of models, from 
the $100.00 student 
cello to the $225 “Supreme.” 
At all music stores. 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 


BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 


RECITALS 


PORTABLE : 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 

low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 

rector and audience. Group performances 

“show better” and have more ‘Audience 

Appeoi."' Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 

easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8 SET-UP 

Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 

folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 

elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and % QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 


32”. Complete band stand shown stores * STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. : 
Write for detailed information %* LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MITCHELL MFG. CO STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 
SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 


AVINIA will open its 21st Fes- 
R tival Season on Saturday night, 
June 23, with a gala performance by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Fritz Reiner. 
The 1956 season will present 22 
symphony concerts, two “Pops” con- 
certs, six chamber music concerts, 
four modern music concerts, six bal- 
let performances by the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, four movies and an 
art exhibition. 

Guest conductors of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra will be Eugene 
Ormandy, Pierre Monteux, Igor 
Markevitch, Georg Solti, Leonard 
Bernstein, Aaron Copland, William 
Steinberg and Arthur Fiedler. The 
Dave Brubeck Quartet and Louis 
Armstrong will be featured in two 
concerts each, and the Griller Quar- 
tet and Beaux Arts Trio will share 
the chamber music concerts, with 
three performances each. Outstand- 
ing soloists of the season will be 
Marian Anderson, Rudolph Serkin, 
Leon Fleischer, Zino Francescatti, 
Walter Gieseking and Claude Rains, 
actor and narrator. 


> 


Music festivals, concerts, opera and 
visits to places of great historical sig- 
nificance will highlight Illinois Wes- 
leyan University’s 1956 Music Tour 
of Europe from July 18 to Septem- 
ber 3. Personally conducting the 
tour will be R. Dwight Drexler, pro- 
fessor of piano and theory, well 
known as a pianist, accompanist, 
composer and lecturer. 

With emphasis on music, litera- 
ture and history, the tour will in- 
clude visits to the Wagner Festival 
at Bayreuth, the Salzburg Festival, 
the International Festival of Music 
at Lucerne and the Festival at Bre- 
genz, Austria. 

The group will also attend con- 
certs and opera in Rome, Paris and 
London. 

Credit is offered for the tour to 
interested, qualified students. The 
trip is open to college students, 
teachers, graduate students and the 
general public. 

Tour inquiries should be made 
by contacting Dr. Carl Neumeyer, 
Director, School of Music, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
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MUSIC TOURS ABROAD 


HE American Express Com- 

pany is introducing a new 
escorted Musical Grand Tour of 
Europe, designed primarily for mu- 
sic lovers. The highlight of the jour- 
ney to the Old World will be the 
famous Salzburg Festival in Austria. 
Tour members will also attend the 
Bayreuth Festival in Germany, fea- 
turing Wagner’s music dramas, as 
well as an open-air opera perform- 
ance at the Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome. 

The tour will be conducted by 
Bernard Taylor, well known as a 
teacher of singing and a faculty 
member of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and, for over 22 
years, at the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, New York. He was the founder 
and first President of the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Among other cities visited un- 
der Mr. Taylor’s guidance will be 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Munich, 
Venice, Florence and Naples. 


The British Travel Association, 
336 Madison Ave., New York City, 
has compiled a list of organizations 
planning student tours to Europe, 
many of them specializing in music 
festivals and major concerts and 
opera performances, There is ad- 
vance information on various Brit- 
ish festivals, including that of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, with details also 
concerning the Glyndebourne Festi- 
val, concentrating on the works of 
Mozart. 


—> 


The Institute for Intercontinental 
Studies, 667 Madison Ave., New 
York City, is arranging for another 
music tour of the European festi- 
vals, under the direction of Dr. Eric 
Mann and Dr. David Pisk. 


An on-the-spot insight into the 
art and music of ten European coun- 
tries will be a feature of the 1956 
summer session program of San 
Francisco State College. 

State Professor Dr. Sterling Wheel- 
wright will lead the tour, which will 
include attendance at major musi- 
cal and theatrical events in Paris, 
(Continued on page 43) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ropert McBriveE 
PUMPKIN-EATER’S LITTLE FUGUE 
For Strings 


Score with set of parts: $4.00 Extra parts, each 40¢ 


Score: $2.00 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


SUITE FOR YOUNGER ORCHESTRAS 


Opus 56 
For any combination of instruments and piano 
SCOTE oeceveeereenrnnnnnrnneeanenneenmmen $3.50 Score with set of parts . $7.50 
5.00 Extra parts, each 40 
ROMANZA 


For String Quartet or String Orchestra, Opus 56 A 
(an expanded version of “LULLABY” from the “Suite for Younger Orchestras” ) 


Henry COWELL 
BALLAD 
For String Orchestra 


Score with set of parts: $2.50 Extra Parts, each: 30¢ 


Score: $1.25 


G. F. HANDEL 


CARE SELVE 
From the Edwin Franko Goldman Library 
Arranged for Concert Band by Eric Leidzen 
Full band with full score ....... 4.50 Symphonic band with full score 6.00 
Fv il score: $1.25 Condensed score: 75¢ Extra parts, each: 30¢ 


CAMILLO DI CANDRIANO 
DANCE OF THE GNOMES 


Arranged for Band by Eric Leidzen 
$4.00 Condensed score $1.00 


Symphonie band +6.00 Extra parts, each 


PIANO PIECES FOR CHILDREN 


ALAN HOVHANESS 

MOUNTAIN IDYLLS 
2. Moon Dance 3. Mountain Lullaby 
Price: 75¢ 


1. Moon Lullaby 


CaRLOs SURINACH 
TALES FROM THE FLAMENCO KINGDOM 
(Leyendas del reino flamenco) 
2. Sweet Beauty 
Price: 75¢ 


1. Pepper King 3. Witch Dance 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


N THIS year of the bicentennial of Mozart’s birth, it seems appropriate to 
give some thought to the performance style of this music and (especially for 
those who teach in the public schools) performance by school and amateur 
groups. So for this issue of the Round Table we have asked five musicians, who 
are also teachers of music and sensitive performers, to treat the topic from the 


angle of their specialties. 


One remembers a correspondent’s note at the end of a long letter apologiz- 
ing for its length and saying that he did not have time to write a short one. 
We feel that we should apologize along this line to the authors of these articles 
because of the severe word limitations we were forced to impose. 


INTERPRETING 
MOZART’S MUSIC 


Ralph Daniel 


OR a musician of integrity, one 
primary obligation in any 
performance is to realize and _ re- 
produce as faithfully as possible the 
composer's original conception of the 
music. But a seri- 

ous problem pre- 

sents itself when 

dealing with music 

of the eighteenth 

century or earlier. 

Before the nine- 

teenth century, 

composers were not 

thinking in terms 

of posterity. Since almost every com- 
position was written for a_ specific 
purpose and a_ specific occasion, 
when the composer himself was 
usually involved as conductor, per- 
former or, at least, supervisor, it was 
not necessary for him to set down 
explicitly in the score all details of 
phrasing, dynamics, tempo, etc. Such 
directions could be given verbally 
and by illustration at rehearsals; 
moreover, the performers were fa- 
miliar with the common performance 
practices of their own time, so that 
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indication of such details would 
have been superfluous. Unfortunate- 
ly, time and changing traditions 
have obscured if not erased the dif- 
fering common practices of different 
historical periods. 

During this bicentennial celebra- 
tion of Mozart’s birth, when many 
of us will take the opportunity to 
pay homage to the Austrian master, 
it would be most gratifying if we 
had some authoritative guide to the 
correct performance of his music. 
Unfortunately, there is no one source 
to which we can resort. As a matter 
of fact, there is precious little in the 
way of unequivocal evidence in the 
scattered sources which do exist, and 
practically nothing available in Eng- 
lish, 


Sources of Information. 


Clues to proper performance prac- 
tice must be sought in such sources 
as Mozsart’s correspondence, in con- 
temporary descriptions of his per- 
formances and in eighteenth-century 
instruction books in music. The 
most valuable of the latter type is 
K. P. E. Bach’s Versuch iiber die 
wahre Art das Klavier zu spielen 
(Essay on the True Art of Piano 
Playing) since it is known that both 
Haydn and Mozart were ardent ad- 
vocates of the book. It deals in detail 


with problems of ornamentation, 
fingering, etc., but not without some 
equivocal conclusions and remarks 
contradictory to other equally relia- 
ble sources, 

In the Mozart letters there is an 
occasional reference to some techni- 
cal aspect of performance such as 
the passage in a letter to his father 
dated October 24, 1777, where he 
explains that any tempo fluctuation 
must be done by the right hand 
alone (or by the melodic parts of 
ensemble music) while the left hand 
maintains strict tempo: “No one 
seems to understand the tempo ru- 
bato in an adagio, where the left 
hand does not know anything about 
i.” 

But, when all the evidence is 
gathered, we find that we must re- 
sign ourselves to the fact that there 
is no comforting, really “authorita- 
tive” guide to interpretation in 
Mozrart. As K. P. E. Bach said in his 
Essay, “‘in order to do justice to the 
music, One must constantly make 
use of the ear, because the necessary 
marks are not always found in the 
score.” In the end, performance prac- 
tice becomes a matter of taste,—a 
taste developed by intimate ac- 
quaintance with the music and con- 
ditioned by the awareness that ours 
is a taste permeated by the ideals, 
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practices and excesses of nineteenth- 
century Romanticism. >>> 


Ralph Daniel, Assistant Professor of Mu- 
sic at Indiana University, has recently been 
awarded a Ph.D. in Musicology from Har- 
vard University, where he was a teaching 
fellow. He has also taught at North Texas 
State College. 


MOZART’S 
VOCAL MUSIC 


Hans Lampl 


OZART’S immense productiv- 
ity has never ceased to amaze 
us; yet even more remarkable than 
the size of his output is the unique 
level of perfection maintained in al- 
MOSt EvETYthiNg 
wrote, Is it not sur- 
prising then that, 
with relatively few 
exceptions, his vo- 
cal music is so bad- 
ly neglected that a 
good part of it is 
virtually unknown? 
We are well 
aware that the success of all music 
depends on the performance; but an 
acceptance of Mozart's neglected 
vocal works virtually hinges on the 
performer's interpretation, on the 
full exploitation of the dramatic 
content, yet within the strict limits 
of the style. 

The writings of musicians of the 
late 18th century establish those 
limits of style rather clearly, The 
proper execution of embellishments 
is discussed at length, and hints are 
given concerning the possibility of 
additional ornamentation beyond 
that indicated by the composer, ‘The 
practice of free improvisation is on 
the wane, though still appropriate 
and necessary in cadenzas. Much can 
be gleaned concerning vocal tech- 
nique and concepts of tone quality, 
phrasing and articulation. To give a 
few examples: an even quality ir- 
respective of range or dynamics is 
advocated; catch-breaths are to be 
taken when necessary, even in colora- 
turas on one syllable; it is consid- 
ered “exceedingly moving” when a 
singer, without taking a breath, sus- 
tains a note with “alternating soft- 
ness and loudness.” Altogether a 
great deal of attention is given to 
innumerable dynamic inflections ad- 
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mittedly too subtle and frequent to 
be noted down. Mozart himself com- 
ments that he loves the cantabile 
style of one singer, yet complains of 
another overdoing it; an excessive 
vibrato makes him ill, yet he feels 
that a voice can not sound beautiful 
without a natural “quiver” (Zittern). 

The study of these treatises, with 
their bewildering mass of details, 
need not, however, lead to pedantry. 
For, in the words of Domenico Corri 
(a contemporary of Mozart whose 
edition of arias for dilettantes pro- 
vides many clues to the current per- 
formance practice), “even within the 
limits of the strictest propriety there 
is still left a very considerable lati- 
tude for the exertion of taste and 
fancy.” 

Nevertheless, to a style-conscious 
listener the manner in which Mozart 
is often sung may well seem as start- 
ling as the appearance of a lady in 
Elizabethan court-dress but a knee- 
length skirt. Thus the few sacred 
choral pieces one ever hears—includ- 
ing the Requiem—are usually per- 
formed in a heavy-handed fashion 
which might be appropriate for 
Handel but in Mozart is entirely out 
of place. Significantly, this is never 
the case in the handling of choruses 
in the operas, which fact substanti- 
ates the view that here, in his operas, 
lies the clue to a vital and convinc- 
ing interpretation of all of Mozart's 
vocal music. 


The Mozart Tradition 


For one thing, the modern presen- 
tation of Mozart operas is based on 
a rather continuous tradition; for 
another, it is inconceivable that the 
dramatic element, with its infinite 
subtleties and shadings, can be over- 
looked here. We are often led to be- 
lieve that the music in its formal 
perfection follows its own logic only. 
But Mozart had an acute sense for 
the finest nuances and inflections of 
the dramatic context and invariably 
tried to reflect them in his music, be 
it Opera, concert arias, songs or even 
sacred music. 

Thus any performance of Mozart's 
vocal music requires the combina- 
tion of three elements: the first, obvi- 
ously, a general sound musicianship 
and basic vocal technique; the sec- 
ond, a thorough grasp of the techni- 
cal and esthetic principles of the 
style; the third, a fine sensitivity for 


dramatic nuance, For only then can 
one hope to realize that remarkable 
blend of infectious vitality, gentle- 
ness, passion, serenity and warmth 
which is Mozart. To quote from one 
of his letters: “. . . the passions, 
whether violent or not, must never 
be expressed to the point of distaste, 
and the music must never offend the 
ear, not even in the most horrifying 
situation, but must give pleasure, . . . 
always remain music. .. .” DDD 


Hans Lampl, lecturer in the departments 
of piano, choral music and opera at the 
University of Southern California, obtained 
much of his musical education in Vienna. 
Among his many conducting activities on 
the West Coast were the Baroque Festivals 
at the University of Southern California 
and the Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 


MOZART FOR 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


Truman Hutton 


HE bringing together of Mo- 

zart and today’s school orches- 
tra is a brave and wonderful aim. 
Mozsart is an essential ingredient in 
the developmental repertoire. With- 
out a generous sam- 
pling of his works 
there is danger of 
incomplete or one- 
sided musical 
growth. stu- 
dent players need 
to participate in 
order to appreciate 
the greatness in his 
music. They need a close and planned 
exposure to the compelling power of 
the symphonies or the overtures. 

But there is a wide gulf between 
the ambition and its realization. It 
is the bridging of this gulf which 
requires the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the school conductor and 
which is the concern of this short 
article. 

The purist will say that the music 
of Mozart should not be attempted 
by the school orchestra because it is 
too delicate, too exposed, its beauty 
too fragile to withstand the attack 
of willing but relatively untrained 
fingers. But this line of thinking, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
would deny our boys and girls much, 
if not most, of our great musical her- 
itage. And it is untrue that Mozart, 
or much of the rest of our great 
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music, is so delicately made that its 
survival is imperiled by the wooing 
of clumsy young music lovers. In- 
deed, the music of Mozart, like that 
of most great composers, is tough- 
fibred, sturdily constructed. For over 
150 years it has risen above countless 
amateurish assaults and has managed 
to convey its meaning in spite of 
mishandling or misinterpretation. 

However, the position outlined 
above calls for a number of reserva- 
tions and perhaps a precautionary 
word or two before rushing the 
“Jupiter” or the “G minor” into the 
orchestra folders. First of all, it must 
be remembered that the true Mozart 
orchestra is string-centered in con- 
trast with the wind-heavy group of 
today, And the Mozart orchestra is 
small. In concerts by professional 
symphonic groups it is customary to 
reduce winds to one per part and 
to cut the strings to 18th century 
strength. Perhaps today’s typical 
school orchestra is no larger than the 
perfect Mozart group, but the in- 
strumentation, to say nothing of 
technical levels, is usually a far cry 
from the professional ideal. 


This problem of instrumentation 
deserves consideration. The music of 
Mozart requires adequate second vio- 
lins and violas, The bass and cello 
parts are usually identical. Technical 
demands are almost as great for last 
stand second violins as for the con- 
certmaster. Exposure of weak seconds, 
violas, cellos and basses is a constant 
threat to the morale of the players 
as well as to the music. In some of 
the music of later periods it is pos- 
sible to cover inadequacies of the 
inner and lower strings because the 
music is scored more heavily for 
woodwinds and brasses, but most 
18th century music demands clarity 
of line throughout the string section. 


‘Technical demands in Mozart dif- 
fer from those in Tschaikowsky or 
Richard Strauss. Mozart calls for 
control, for lightness and facility, for 
character, style and spirit. The tessi- 
tura of violin parts is usually well 
within the range of fairly good high 
school players but they must be able 
to use second and fourth positions 
as well as first, third and fifth if they 
would avoid awkward string cross- 
ings or frequent shifts, There must 
be good control of the bow, particu- 
larly for the light, spiccato passages. 
There must be more than customary 
care of intonation, for this music is 
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transparent. And there must be more 
than ordinary attention to problems 
of balance and blend, for there are 
usually no trumpets to help with the 
melody or trombones to fill in the 
moving lower voices. It is wise to 
prepare the school orchestra for the 
style of Mozart by playing selected 
recordings. 

All of the above, of course, applies 
to the original “un-arranged” edi- 
tions. There are good arrangements 
especially adapted for school groups 
in which woodwinds and brass are 
tastefully and tactfully added to the 
ensemble. The arranger’s problem, 
and that of the conductor as well, 
is to retain the spirit and style of 
the original while incorporating 
added instrumentation. There are 
also arrangements which should be 
avoided, @ditions which were de- 
signed for theatre orchestra or in 
which character and style are ignored 


in favor of having a part for every- 
body. 

Mozart should be a part of the re- 
hearsal experience of every secondary 
school orchestra. His music should 
be rehearsed frequently and_pre- 
sented in public less frequently, It 
should be approached with respect 
but without fear. It should be pre- 
sented with full knowledge of the 
ideal sound and the conviction that 
working toward the ideal will gen- 
erate new enthusiasm for this great 
music. 


Truman Hutton is Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music in the Division of Secondary 
Education of the Los Angeles City Schools. 
He has had wide experience as a profes- 
sional violinist in radio and with symphony 
orchestras in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Fresno, California, and has taught at 
New York University, Indiana University, 
Southern California and the University of 
Colorado. 


MOZART’S 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


James Barnes 


delivering a long oration con- 
cerning the interpretation of a 
given passage, was asked by a bored 
but intrepid orchestra member, 
“Maestro, do you 
want it louder or 
softer, faster or 
slower?” 

Although bore- 
dom rather than 
musicianship might 
well have prompted 
this query, it repre- 
sents a point of 
view taken by many musicians, 
namely, that any musician worthy of 
the name instinctively “interprets” 
or “expresses” the music being per- 
formed, and the less said about it 
the better, Another view, which 
places more responsibility on the 
composer, is that “the performer 
should play the music exactly as the 
composer has written it.” 

Even a very superficial knowledge 
of the styles and practices of various 
composers in different periods be- 
trays the naivete of these rather ex- 
treme points of view. However, there 
is an element of truth, or half truth, 
in each. While his personal interpre- 


tation is the privilege of the per- 
former, a good musician should be 
aware of the responsibility imposed 
by this privilege and not abuse it by 
disregarding the wishes of the com- 
poser, insofar as it is possible to 
ascertain them, 

And now to the music and com- 
poser at hand, the chamber music of 
Mozart. At the outset we are em- 
barrassed by riches, as regards both 
quantity and quality. Obviously, our 
discussion must be of a general na- 
ture, since space prohibits detailed 
analysis of specific works. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, we 
might consider the raw materials of 
interpretation as being (1) tempo, 
(2) dynamics and (3) phrasing. Re- 
garding tempo, it is generally agreed 
that the Allegro of the classic period 
was not as fast as the Allegro of to. 
day and that the Presto was not Pres- 
tissimo. After all, tempi are not 
nearly as absolute as some would 
have us believe, and do depend to 
some extent on the performers. A 
fine professional group can sustain a 
slower Largo than the amateur group, 
and by the same token have the 
technical facility to play faster. And 
who among us will insist that Mo- 
zart’s chamber music should not be 
played by amateurs? Whatever the 
tempo taken, it should be such that 
the notes are articulated cleanly and 
the ensemble closely knit. 

Even though Mozart knew the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The new Label "X" Album§& | 


features 
the Dukes of Dixieland 


and their royal Olds horns. 
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THE DUKES OF DIXIELAND 
and a New Orleans style! 


Freddie and Frankie Assunto are musically inspired by 
their home town, New Orleans—and by their OLDS 
RECORDING TROMBONE and OLDS MENDEZ 
TRUMPET. These young musicians are rapidly heading 
up the ladder of success; held over at every engagement 
and worshipped by jazz fans of all ages. The Dukes give 
proper credit to their horns... they know their talent can 
only be fully expressed through the medium of a fine 
instrument... OLDS can be that instrument for you too! 


F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIF. 


IN THE OLDS TRADITION 
Mig 
Gee 
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Give the Gitted 


Pupil a 


Chance 


RICHARD LANDES 


URING the last few years I 

have had the growing convic- 
tion that not enough is being done 
to provide our gifted, highly talented 
public school pupils with the sort 
of rich musical experiences that they 
ought to have, Courses of study are 
often designed for the musical stu- 
dent with average native ability, Of 
course, all teachers realize that pupil 
capacities vary widely, and it seems 
to me that music can, more than 
most other subjects, be taught in 
a way which will capitalize on these 
capacity variations, With our atten- 
tion directed toward “music for 
everyone”, the gifted pupil has been 
rather neglected, and I would like 
to suggest some solutions of this 
problem. 

Be it understood, however, that I 
am not at all suggesting that less 
stress be given to “music for every- 
one”, but, rather, I am in complete 
sympathy with this trend, Tre- 
mendous strides have been made in 
teaching music to all children, re- 
gardless of talent, and the large 
bands, choruses, general music classes 
and the like most certainly need to 
be continued. Indeed, even ex- 
pansion of this all-inclusive type of 
music education is clearly indicated 
in many situations. 

But I am concerned here with that 
small percentage of pupils who 
demonstrate unusually high musical 
aptitude. More attention to gifted 
young musicians is, I think, justified 


Richard Landes won his master’s degree 
in music at the University of Illinois, He 
is now teaching at the Elk Grove (Califor- 
nia) Elementary School, after two years at 
Buena Vista Coliege, Storm Lake, lowa, 
and three at Sacramento State College, Cal. 
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by one of the recognized purposes 
of education,—that is, that whatever 
possibilities or potentialities a hu- 
man being may have should be 
developed to the fullest. 

Most music educators can quickly 
judge which pupils are high in 
talent. However, quite accurate 
scores can be obtained through the 
use of reliable musical aptitude tests. 
It is my opinion that schools ought 
to keep musical aptitude scores as 
a matter of routine, just as other 
psychological test results are re- 
corded. They can be of great value 
courses of 


in indicating specific 


actions. 


Quality of Experience 


What seems to me to be most im- 
portant is that the quality of the 
musical experiences for each child 
be selected with great care. Children 
with unusual native ability should 
be provided with musical experi- 
ences which are very stimulating, 
whereas the less talented pupils 
should participate in musical activi- 
ties in which they are most likely to 
be successful. Let me illustrate by 
giving some specific examples of 
what I have in mind. 

Instruments should be chosen 
carefully. Bright pupils should be 
encouraged to learn to play challeng- 
ing instruments such as the violin. 
Similarly, not-very-talented _ pupils 
should be directed toward the rela- 
tively easy instruments or channeled 
into altogether different musical 
activities. To be sure, the ones with 
little talent can struggle with a dif- 
ficult instrument (like a violin) for 
a few vears and develop some sort 
of proficiency, but this is exactly the 
sort of situation that ought to be 


guarded against. They are never 
really successful, as they might have 
been with some other musical ex- 
perience. 

There is no reason why the very 
talented pupils should not do some 
conducting. They love it and it is 
surprising how they will rise to the 
occasion, Student conductors should 
be selected from the more capable 
young musicians who can afford to 
devote time to learning baton tech- 
nique and yet still play or sing their 
parts skillfully when not conducting. 

A few students will want to ar- 
range music for small ensembles, 
voices, or even band and orchestra. 
Even composing is possible. A proj- 
ect could be scheduled to allow 
several students jointly to create a 
school graduation march, Naturally 
this experience should come after a 
familiarity with harmony, and if a 
harmony course is offered, then it 
should be limited to pupils who will 
be likely to try their skill at compos- 
ing or arranging. But aren't har- 
mony classes important for all of the 
pupils? No, J don’t think so. The 
general music class will adequately 
serve most pupils. 

Especially talented singers can 
form a madrigal group, or simply a 
small, highly selective chorus. ‘These 
small groups can be very stimulating 
and they can be designed and sched- 
uled so as not to detract from the 
larger, more general choruses. (It 
is important that they not replace 
the less select choruses.) 

Students can teach too, Talented 

(Continued on page 35) 
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YOU HEAR MUSIC 
DIFFERENTLY 
(Continued fiom page 17) 


sonal life,—climb the little staircase 
where on one eventful Christmas 
morning his fellow musicians pre- 
miered his Siegfried Idyll,—an ar- 
tist’s tribute to a young wile and 
their son. Yhen drive through the 
war-scarred avenues of Munich, 
where intrigue sought to separate 
Wagner from his chief benetactor, 
the young and idolizing King Lud- 
wig. The happy ending to music's 
greatest Success Story is found in the 
distant German village of Bayreuth. 
Here Wagner's own grandsons, 
Wolfgang and Wieland, carry on the 
summer festivals in the playhouse 
which Ludwig and Richard dedi- 
cated eighty years ago as opera's 
most hallowed shrine. 

We climb the little hill, ten min- 
utes from the railroad square, and 
witness possibly the best prepared 
performances in the world. A music- 
loving U.S. Army major told me 
that fifty complete rehearsals and a 
trial run of a week in Milan pre- 
ceded Eleanor Steber’s debut here in 
Lohengrin. Ramon Vinay, fun-lov- 
ing heroic tenor of the Met, came 
to greet our party the morning after 
he had triumphed again as Parsifal. 
“T am glad to spend four weeks here 
before the first performance, paying 
my own expenses, just to have the 
superb coaching,” he told us. Then 
a courteous management showed us 
the famous concealed orchestra pit, 
stage and ultra-modern lighting fa- 
cilities. Paris, Milan and London 
have invited the young Wagners to 
demonstrate their modern inter- 
pretations. Until we are similarly 
blessed in our winter season, we 
must go to Bayreuth on our summer 
tours. 

Music /S for the millions, and, as 
Charles Laughton said _ recently, 
“when you grow old, you may lose 
your appetite for food, for drink,— 
even for love; but once you've suc- 
cumbed to fine music, you'll enjoy 
it until the day you die.”” Books, pic- 
tures, travelogues, movies and _ lec- 
tures,—these can help to prepare us 
for such enjoyment, but you will 
know the meanings best when “you 
are there,’—where music and _ its 
masters were born, loved and cher- 
ished to this very day. >>> 
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Planning to buy a new 
piano? Then send for this 
big, new catalog. It pic- 
tures the latest styles in 
moderate)y-priced spinets, 
and explains why the 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Division of Meridan Corp., South Haven 1 Mich. 


Name 


dyna-tension Everett alone | Address 
has “the tone beauty of 
a grand. City, State 
ily 
Take 
is constantly widening its 
a appeal and increasing its 
USE 

Wenger Risers . audience for “The Advance- 
for any size band, orchestra or Pe ‘ 
chorus. Send for Free Layout, | ° tited ment of Music in America.” 
Catalog, and prices. 

WENGER Music Equipment Co. i 
14 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, Minn. 


The April Issue of music journal 
will be dedicated to the 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
holding its 50th Anniversary Convention 
at St. Louis, April 13-18 
You are cordially invited to visit 
the music journal exhibit 
at this Convention 
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| with the tone beauty of a grand! 
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The Symphony of 


A OF US like to eavesdrop on 
conversations about ourselves, 
—especially if they are flattering. 
Here’s one a cellist of the Symphony 
of the Air heard the other day on 
the subway. 

“See where they are sending an 
orchestra over to India and Israel 
and Egypt and all those places.” 

“Whose orchestra, Louis Arm- 
strong’s’”’? asked his companion, 

“Nah. This orchestra Toscanini 
used to conduct. You know. The 
one that goes everywhere.” 

And that about sums it up. The 
Symphony of the Air, now still not 
quite two years old, has indeed “been 
most places,” and is soon to go to 
the places that are left. 

Probably, when the story of music 
in America in the middle of the 20th 
century is told, no other chapter 
will seem as incredible, and as in- 
spiring, as the saga of this orchestra 
that wouldn’t die. Despite the self- 


David Gould is a well known writer on 
music and other topics. Recently he has 
co-operated with Dr, John Myers and the 
Board of Trustees of the Symphony of the 
Air in enlarging the scope and the public 
appreciation of that great organization, 


DAVID GOULD 


less devotion of the men themselves, 
the leadership and energies of some 
individuals, and the pervasive spirit 
of their great conductor through 17 
years of matchless music-making, the 
real hero in the picture, as every 
member of the orchestra insists, is 
the American People itself. 


Representing the Nation 


While this orchestra is based in 
New York, and its hectic offices are 
located in historic Carnegie Hall, it 
is actually a national orchestra, rep- 
resentative of the Kansas wheatfields 
as well as of the stylish 50’s,—stand- 
ing as much for Puget Sound as for 
Miami Beach. On their triumphant 
tour through the Orient last spring, 
the orchestra played at least one 
work by an American composer on 
every program. Audiences in Korea 
and Japan and Malaya heard music 
by Barber and Creston and Dello 
Joio and Gershwin and John Philip 
Sousa, In all, twelve different Amer- 
icans were represented. 

Uniqueness is the middle name of 
this band of 92 great instrumental- 
ists, who in August, 1954 insisted 


the Air 


that the powerful artistic instrument 
welded by the flaming genius of 
Arturo Toscanini must never die, 
no matter what obstacles might block 
its path, 

First of all, consider the fact that 
the orchestra is self-governing, the 
only such organization in the United 
States. The artistic life of the or- 
chestra is guided by the membership 
itself. The selection of conductors, 
soloists and programs is determined 
by the orchestra’s Board of Direc- 
tors. Always the orchestra is build- 
ing new audiences through a genuine 
freshness of approach, and its plans 
for the future are geared to filling 
the needs of our young people, as 
they preserve and perpetuate the 
great heritage of the past. 

There has been ample concrete 
accomplishment by the Symphony 
of the Air. Its tour through the Far 
East was the first of its kind. But 
artistically the men are just as proud 
of their series of concerts by Ameri- 
can composers who have won the 
Pulitzer Prize, with American con- 
ductors and soloists performing all 
the works, presented last season in 

(Continued on page 37) 


The Symphony of the Air, with Leonard Bernstein conducting 


(Photo by V. Mazelis) 
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1947-1956 . . . Announcing the Gala 
Tenth Anniversary Season 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Six Specialized Courses 
of Instruction for the: 
CHORAL DIRECTOR 
MUSIC EDUCATOR 
YOUNG MUSICIAN 
PIANO TEACHER 


Elementary Music Education 
Workshop 


Advanced Choral Workshop 
Youth Orchestra Workshop 


July 15-July 20 


July 22-July 27 
*July 28-Aug. 3 
*xJuly 29-Aug. 3 
Aug. 3-Aug. 12 


%& These sessions to be held concurrently in separate facilities. 


Piano Sessions Workshop 
Youth Music Workshop 


activities! 


June 17-June 22 Basic Choral Workshop Since its inception in 1947 the Fred Waring 
, Music Workshop has provided a unique meet- 

June 24-June 29 Basic Choral Workshop ing ground for the music educator and the 
July 1-July. 6 Advanced Choral Workshop professional musician. Its stated objectives have 
been to encourage increased participation in 

July 8-July 13 Basic Choral Workshop music, and thereby make music an important 


adjunct to good living for more people. To 
achieve these ends, the Waring Workshop has 
pioneered in developing, and presenting for 
educational use, rehearsal and instruction tech- 
niques based on the accumulated professional 
experience of Fred Waring and his associates. 
The gala tenth anniversary season of the Waring 
Workshop promises to be the most varied and 
stimulating in its history. Plan now to attend 
this most unique of America’s summer music 


Announcing 


10 ENNIS DAVIS WORKING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS 
to be granted in the name and memory of the late Educational Director of the 
Fred Waring organization. These working scholarships will provide compensa- 
tion for employment in the Waring Workshop dining room during the complete 
season (June 17 to August 12), plus opportunities to attend and participate in 
instructional sessions. These scholarships are open to young men and women 
(instrumentalists as well as vocalists) of college age who are majoring in applied 
music and/or music education. For complete details and application form write 
to the Registrar. 


For complete details write: 


Registrar 


FRED WARING Music WORKSHOP 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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HERE was a time. when the 

window of almost any pawn- 
shop made a prominent display of 
musical instruments, mostly guitars 
and banjos, with an occasional horn 
of some sort thrown in. Today those 
windows are more likely to show 
radios and television sets, cutlery 
and household utensils. 

An intensive tour of New York’s 
characteristic pawn-shops by this in- 
quiring reporter revealed the fact 
that people in general are less will- 
ing to part with their music-making 
possessions than in the past. Either 
they do not need money that badly, 
or they are willing to let almost any- 
thing else go first. 

The biggest traffic in musical in- 
struments within my limited experi- 
ence is carried on by a small pawn- 
shop near New York’s water-front, 
and the favorite pledge seems to be 
the lowly concertina, still one of the 
most popular means of entertain- 
ment for sailors. “About 90°% of my 
customers are seamen,” the pawn- 
broker assured me, “and about 80°, 
of my loans are made on concer- 
tinas.”” 

“Would you mind if I quoted you 
to that effect?” I asked. 

“I might even like it,” was his 
answer, “Not many sober ladies 
come in here to ask questions.” 

I accepted the compliment with 
becoming modesty, But while stand- 
ing in the dusty little shop I noticed 
that one boy turned in a harmonica 
and another picked up a trumpet, 
first blowing a little cadenza to make 
sure it was still in good condition. 

In Greenwich Village, formerly 
punctuated with pawn-shops, there 
is now little activity of this type. 
The first proprietor I approached 


Katharine Lane was for five years Music 
Editor of the New York Evening Mail, 
with wide experience also as a magazine 
writer and all-round reporter. 


What Instruments are Pawned? 


KATHARINE LANE 


admitted frankly that he had little 
use for musical instruments of any 
kind, particularly guitars and uku- 
leles. “I don’t go for ’em, and peo- 
ple around here know it,” he said, 
adding that he would “sooner take 
a watch or a camera.” 

Union Square, once a center for 
show business of all kinds, is now 
similarly disinterested, so far as the 
pawning of musical instruments is 
concerned. ‘There is one pawn-shop 
east on 14th Street, about where 
Tony Pastor’s Theatre originally 
stood, But its proprietor is chiefly 
interested in jewelry, with a leaning 


also toward cameras and suit-cases. 
Some of the stores, however, feature 
second-hand instruments, and they 
turn up occasionally in the open- 
front auction sales of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Bowery has the honor of 
maintaining some of the oldest 
pawn-shops in New York, with 
Simpson’s, at #151, occupying the 
same corner since 1836. In one ol 
these shops there is a banjo that 
looks old enough to have belonged 
to Stephen Foster, who lived near 
there up to the time of his final ill- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“Incredible, horrible, awful! . . . as an opera! But play it backward, it may be 
a hit as Rock ’n’ Roll!” 


Curts 
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How to 


OUR phone rings. You feel a 

tremendous interest. You walk 
over, pick up the receiver. Could this 
be—? What news will he have—? 

“Mr. Smith, the music director?” 
asks the operator. 

“Yes,”” you say. 

Then he comes on. “You are one 
of three good music men we are in- 
terested in for our position here, Mr. 
Smith, We are inviting you three 
fellows to visit us. Will you be able 
to come?” 

You are very enthusiastic over 
being considered for this desirable 
music job so you accept the invita- 
tion with elation. 

“There may be two other directors 
after it,” you tell yourself, “but I'll 
give them a battle!” 

Yes, this is the job you want. Well 
located,—in’ a pleasant climate. A 
university is near, where you can do 
graduate work; a place where your 
children can go to school. And the 
salary is tops! 

What to do? ‘ 

Your dress is important. Strangers, 
especially, judge us by our looks. 
(Perhaps they shouldn’t, but they 
do.) So you’ll want to look your very 
best. 

Your appointment is three days 
away, so better check right now on 
the following: 

1. Your best suit,—is it cleaned 
and pressed? If the weather is warm 
and your old summer suit is about 


The writer of this completely frank dis- 
cussion of an important problem for all 
music educators has had twenty-four years 
of experience as a band director and vocal 
teacher. He has made an enviable record in 
competitions throughout the middle and 
south west. 
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Land 
That Music Job 


EDWIN W. JONES 


gone, consider a new one. 

2. Got some clean white shirts? 
(You probably look your best in a 
white shirt—and perhaps one of sum- 
mer weight—if the weather demands 
it.) 

3. Some nice-looking shoes? A tie 
that looks especially well with that 
particular suit? 

4. Need a haircut? By the way, 
you may want to take a pen and out- 
line a music program for him,—are 
your fingernails trimmed and clean? 

I hear someone say: “Hey, buddy. 
You're going to extremes, aren’t 
you?” 

There is some truth to your point 
but when you're after a highly desir- 
able position, and you've got rugged 
competition, why give a prospective 
employer the slightest opening for 
criticism? People do like to look at 
us and if we look modern, neat, 
progressive and “clean as a pin” 


they’re going to think better of us. 
We'll have more self-confidence, too. 

And aren’t those things desirable? 

You’re going in your car on this 
300-mile trip, so better have it 
checked a bit, perhaps greased, A 
wash job and a wax job—at least a 
wash job—will enable you to make a 
better impression. (You.may need to 
visit several important people on 
your trip and they're apt to look 
at your car.) 

Speaking of cars, one insurance 
company made a survey for the bene- 
fit of its agents. They reported that 
cars and their appearance are very 
important in the matter of prestige. 

Your records will help. “I take 
some contest certificates along,” one 
successful director told me, “when I 
go after a job. In fact, I gather up 
all the loose No. 1 ratings I have. 
They represent a lot of work and 
honest effort. Why not let them 
speak for me?” 

“Sounds O.K. to me,” I said. 

The head of one music depart- 
ment, over coffee one day, advised: 
“When you fellows make a personal 
application for a job be sure to take 
along some pictures of your groups, 
—both past and present. These tend 
to show what you can do.” 

“It’s also a good idea,” he con- 
tinued, “for you as director to be in 
the picture with your groups.” 

Someone said, “Why?” 

The music head laughed. “I once 
showed a prospective employer a pic- 
ture of one of my best bands, He 
looked, then said, ‘Where are you? 
How do I know this is your band? 
You’re not in the picture!’” 

“He was only semi-serious,” the 
music head went on, “but I made a 
note then to be in the group the next 
time we had pictures made.” 

Yes, pictures and certificates of 
honor ratings are both impressive 
and interesting,—if handled with 
your normal tact and timing. 

Speaking of pictures, I knew one 
director who progressed steadily to 
better jobs. He never failed to take 
a picture of his groups when he 
began work on a new job. Later he 
took more pictures when he had 
augmented and improved the groups. 
A banner would be displayed in the 
small beginning group as: “Sept. 
1950.” When a picture was made 
later of the greatly enlarged group, 
the banner would read: “March, 
1952.” 

The contrast in growth, proved by 
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the picture, was dramatic. It spoke 
volumes! 

Let recommendations be con- 
fidential. Hiring officials say: “We 
are not much interested in giving 
weight to these “To Whom It May 
Concern’ letters of recommendation 
some applicants bring along. We be- 
lieve we can get a clearer picture by 
writing to references and asking for 
a strictly confidential report.” 

You will often find it wise if your 
interview is becoming a bit “sticky” 
to say: “Here’s a list of references 


and their phone numbers. They hold 
responsible positions and they know 
of my work, I'll be very happy to 
pay for some calls if you'll give some 
of them a ring.” 

Last minute preparations, Let’s 
say you’ve come a long way in your 
car. (Of course your best suit, shirt 
and tie have been on hangers during 
the trip. And your best pair of shoes 
are shined and in the back seat.) 

Why not stop at a filling station a 
few miles from your destination, 
wash up, shave and change clothes? 


J. FISCHER & Rs BRO. 


will move to 


THEIR NEW HOME 


in 


Glen Rock, New Jersey 
on or about April |, 1956 


Publications of 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


MUSICAL AUTOGRAPHS 


from Monteverdi to Hindemith 
by EMANUEL WINTERNITZ 


Curator of the musical collections, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A beautiful two-volume set, that contains nearly 200 excerpts from the 
manuscripts of 79 famous composers to illustrate the creative process of 


writing music. 


“These volumes will be eternally fascinating . . 


. One’s 


imagination is stirred while looking at the Bach or Mozart autographs 
. The presence of the composer seems very near.” —Musical Courier. 


Vol. I (Text), 160 pages. Vol. II, 196 plates. 81/x11". $15 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 


Also re-check your important 
credentials and place them in your 
brief-case so you can reach for them 
confidently and extend them prompt- 
ly, at the most opportune time. 

NOW,—when you step through the 
office door of your waiting inter- 
viewer, you are prepared,—and he 
can’t be anything but impressed! 

The approach. How should you 
approach an important man,—a man 
you need to influence? What manner 
should you assume? 

“Music teachers,” our faculty psy- 
chologist once told me, “‘are a pretty 
good bunch. They're sensitive to 
other people. They’re friendly.” 

So you don’t have to worry too 
much about a friendly approach. 
Best be a bit careful, though. Let 
your future employer (?) set the 
mood. If he’s serious, don’t be 


“gushy.” 
Meeting Competition 


After a while, this man of respon- 
sibility says: “Well, we have an em- 
ployment committee of three that 
help me choose our new teachers. 
They'll be in this room tonight at 
8:00. We'd like to interview you and 
the other two boys who are in- 
terested in this job. See you then.” 

You have Competition! You're 
ushered into the room last. You sense 
—at once—you've got an uphill fight! 
One of the toughest you'll ever face! 
The other two fellows have made an 
excellent impression. (You read that 
on the contenances of these four men 
as they look you over.) 

What to do? Smile. Be pleasant. 
Be alert. Be sportsmanlike in every 
action. But speak firmly and clearly, 
especially when they ask you to give 
your background and _ experience. 
Answer their questions quickly, 
clearly and directly. Ask if you may 
show pictures of your past groups 
and honor certificates your groups 
have won. 

“What kind of a music program 
will you give us?” someone finally 
asks. “All show or all longhair?” 

You smile. “I'll give your wishes 
a good trial,” you reply kindly. “If 
a change is needed later, we can 
talk that over.” 

They nod, glahce at each other, 
look pleasant. You suddenly sense: 
“T’m in!” 

Later, you get in your car, contract 
and all, and the moon is never so 


(Continued on page 35) 
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TEACHING THROUGH DIRECT EXPERIENCES 
(Continued from page 15) 


right from the beginning, and when 
we teach him to harmonize these 
melodies, we are teaching him to 
listen and to hear. We are develop- 
ing true musicianship. 

The logical idea of learning places 
too much emphasis on the symbols 
for things and neglects the things 
themselves. For example, most peo- 
ple confuse “knowing the notes” 
with reading music. Reading music 
involves much more, Anyone who 
will take the trouble can memorize 
all the lines and spaces. But this 
does not mean that he can then go 
to the piano and play by sight a 
musical composition. Fluent music 
reading means quick grasp of mean- 
ingful patterns in music. This means 
development of the basic ingredients 
named above, good ear, feeling for 
rhythm and consciousness of struc- 
ture. Research in the psychology of 
reading shows that too early con- 
centration on letters and words 
causes slow and halting reading. I 
have found that children who have 
been allowed to develop security in 
reading by noticing whether the 
notes go up or down, and whether 
they skip a key or go to their neigh- 
bor, become more fluent readers 
than children who learn the notes 
from the beginning and have to hunt 
for the corresponding key. Finding 
the key immediately without the in- 
termediary process of thinking of 
its name is a more direct experience 
for beginners. From the key to its 
symbol is a direct process. From the 
symbol to the key is not. 

The logical idea of learning is re- 
sponsible for the unmusical teach- 
ing-pieces beginners are required to 
learn before playing anything that 
sounds like music to them. In order 
to help the beginner learn his notes, 
most books begin with middle C and 
extend gradually one note up and 
one note down. This produces very 
artificial music, which is damaging 
to the musical sense. Because of 
logic, we are thus neglecting musical 
development. 

Furthermore, we are making it 
more difficult for the student. Al- 
though, considered logically, this 
type of music might seem the easiest 
to begin with, it is actually more 
difficult because it is not real. It does 
not represent a genuine musical ex- 
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perience, It is easier for the beginner 
to play actual pieces using only 
black keys (Hot Cross Buns, Mary 
Had a Little Lamb). It is easier and 
more musical to play pieces using 
all five fingers. It is easier and more 
fun to play pieces going over a wide 
range of the keyboard. Instead of 
being confined to pieces with notes 
they know, children should play the 
folk songs they sing in school. They 


ee: Fine ne Tor Planning! 


the field today . . 


lis and its environs. 
stimulation from working with him. 


COME TO NEW YORK FOR 
SUMMER FUN AND STUDY! 


should play pieces in many keys. In 
short they should play music that 
makes sense in terms of their own 
experience. 

Logic is responsible for another 
error in teaching material for begin- 
ners. This is the idea that the left 
hand must play only one note in 
accompaniment to the melody. Musi- 
cians call this counterpoint. Counter- 
point is the most difficult kind of 
music to play because each hand is 
doing something different all the 
time. How much easier it is for the 
left hand to play chords (a complete 


Attend the 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


1956 MASTER CLASS 
IN CHORAL CONDUCTING 


July 9-13 at the famous Carl Fischer Concert Hail 
(air conditioned for your comfort) 

By popular demand, Mr. Wilhousky will hold his Fourth Annual Master 
Class in Choral Conduating in New York City. Here is your opportunity to 
attend one of the most enthusiastically received choral sessions in the coun- 
try and while here avail yourself of all the attractions of the great metropo- 


5 Days — Fifteen Hours— 10 A.M.-1 P.M. — $30.00 

Mr. Wilhousky is recognized as one of the greatest Choral Technicians in 
. an authority on public school music, editor and arranger 

of choral literature, distinguished conductor of professional and amateur 

choruses. You will receive a tremendous amount of lasting inspiration and 


| This is the only Wilhousky Class to be given in the East during the summer 
of 1956. To be sure of a reservation, write at once and tell your friends. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 


@ How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing 

e How to make the students feel and understand the emotional signi- 
ficance and rhythmical structure of the composition 

te the appropriate section 

e How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or strain, 
to always produce a beautiful tone and develop clear and natural 
enunciation 

@ How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature 


In addition, 


there'll be time to discuss 


your own personal choral group problems. 


Fill out this 
registration 

form and 
mail today! 


CITY. 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 1956 MASTER CLASS 


How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and assign him 
Dept. 35-C, 165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


| desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting to be 
held July 9-13 (Monday thru Friday). | am sending a check (or 
Money Order) herewith. 

(_] $30.00 for the entire week of compact sessions. 


(] $10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person. 
(Please moke checks payable to WILHOUSKY MASTER CLASS) 
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unit of experience) than single 
notes! When the child becomes more 
experienced he should learn to play 
counterpoint. But why plague him 
with the dull manufactured kind of 
counterpoint found beginners’ 
books and elementary teaching- 
pieces? 

Finally, logic is responsible for 
premature study of scales. Scales are 
supposed to explain tonality in 
music. But tell me why people, after 
knowing all the scales, still will not 
play the right sharps or flats in the 


pieces they play! It is because their 
logical knowledge of scales has not 
penetrated their experience. They 
have developed no real feeling for 
tonality, no real “key sense”. The 
answer is not to begin with scales (a 
logical explanation to tonality) but 
to give students pieces in many keys. 
Teach them to transpose so that they 
will see the need for sharps and flats 
in real music. Then scales may be 
presented as an explanation of what 
students have learned through direct 
experience. After several years of 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


SALEM COLLEGE 
SUMMER CHOIR SCHOOL 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


JUNE 11-16 


ORGAN .. . 


VOICE 


CONDUCTING 


REPERTOIRE . . . PROGRAM PLANNING 
CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


Adapted to meet the individual needs of church organ- 
ists, choir directors, and singers from beginners to 
professionals. Salem College is situated in the beauti- 
ful and historic Moravian center of old Salem. Excel- 
lent food, accommodations, and recreational facilities. 


— OUTSTANDING FACULTY — 


Write: PAUL W. PETERSON, Salem College Summer Choir School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


AARON COPLAND 


His Work and Contribution to American Music 
by JULIA SMITH 


“ 


Here is the story of Aaron Copland, spearpoint of the modern American 
school. In this distinguished book Julia Smith, a teacher and composer 
herself, combines a wealth of biographical information with a searching 
analysis of Copland’s music and writings. The technical side of his music is 
presented through musical excerpts and analysis, giving a full and chrono- 
logical view of each stage of Copland’s development. Three valuable 
appendices include a complete listing of his musical works, a listing of 
recordings, and a chronological listing of his critical writings. 


“It is a real pleasure to see a biography of a contemporary American composer 


written so well and with such understanding. I am sure the book will be a real 
contribution to literature on contemporary music.” 


—Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman School of Music. 


. the book is full, vital and enormously informative. It is hard to imagine a 
better job being done at this stage of Mr. Copland’s career.” 
—Walter H. Hodgson, Dean, Schoo! of Music, North Texas State College. 


Write for a complete list of Dutton books on music and musicians. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


$5.00 


Index and frontispiece. 


study, the child can learn all the 
scales in one presentation, because it 
then comes as a flash of insight with 
real intellectual meaning. 

Modern education is often criti- 
cized as having no intellectual con- 
tent, It is accused of making things 
too easy for the student. The point 
critics seem to miss is that there can 
be no intellectual content that does 
not have a basis in experience. Ac- 
tually modern education strives to 
bring more real meaning, more in- 
tellectual content, by tapping the 
true source of understanding, direct 


experience. >>> 


PAWNED INSTRUMENTS 
(Continued from page 30) 


ness. (This is the real seven-stringed 
banjo of the minstrel shows, not the 
modern four-stringed instrument, 
which is actually a mandolin with a 
banjo head.) But the proprietor ad- 
mits that he prefers guns as security 
on. loans. According to him, they 
are not so likely to go out of style. 

Harlem is the real home of 
pawned musical instruments. Here 
they are to be found in profusion,— 
not only the common strings, but 
wood-wind and brass, One shop had 
a xylophone waiting to be claimed, 
and in another there was an old- 
fashioned zither, The most popular 
Bronx instrument for money-raising 
seems to be the saxophone, with the 
banjo running second, 

In the middle of Manhattan, near 
the headquarters of Local 802 of the 
Musicians’ Union, pawn-shops are 
no longer common, and the owners 
of musical instruments are evidently 
disinclined to give them up tempo- 
rarily, even if unemployed. In some 
cases it has been found practical to 
use a pawn-shop for storage; the 
owner can count upon finding his 
property always in good condition, 
to assure its reden{ption value. 

One still hears ay occasional story 
about the pawned violin that turned 
out to be a Stradivarius, but most of 
these tales refer to the fake labels 
that have been pasted into modern 
instruments. The real Strads are 
thoroughly catalogued today, as also 
the Guarnerius, Amati and other fa- 
mous makes. More credible is the 
one about the pawnbroker who of- 
fered a customer a good price for an 
ordinary fiddle. He had learned to 


play while it was in his possession! 
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GIVE THE GIFTED 
PUPILS A CHANCE 
(Continued from page 26) 


older pupils can capably help with 
the coaching of beginning instru- 
mentalists. 

These are some of the high level 
musical experiences which I think 
are important and too often neg- 
lected. Pupils need to be taught to 
conduct, arrange and compose. Not 
very many will be able to assimilate 
this sort of learning, but those few 
who can are entitled to the op- 
portunities. 

Certainly it takes time to provide 
these experiences, but oftentimes 
schedules permit (or can be rear- 
ranged to permit) more instruction 
at this level. Class lessons effect a 
fine economy of the teacher's time, 
and he can capitalize by broadening 
the scope of the music offering. The 
gifted pupils can actually save the 
teacher some time by taking over 
some of the work of the teacher. 

The music programs in the schools 
must be available to all, but at the 
same time there must be an aware- 
ness that there are pupils who are 
possibly not having their potentiali- 


ties sufficiently developed. >>> 


HOW TO LAND 


THAT MUSIC JOB 
(Continued from page 32) 


bright as it lightens the highway for 
you. 

Another story. Let me tell you 
about a time when things didn’t go 
so smoothly. A-certain director was 
sitting in a Superintendent's office 
one morning. The contract was on 
the desk. Everything looked perfect. 
Suddenly the Superintendent picked 
up the phone and said: “Maybe I'd 
better give your present employer a 
ring.” 

The applicant could see his pros- 
pective employer's face change as the 
conversation continued. 

“I believe,” the executive said 
slowly, his face grave as he cradled 
the phone, “we'd better not decide 
this today. We'd better look over 
some more of you boys.” 

The applicant didn’t say much but 
he knew it was all over. The official 
finally said: “Your Superintendent 
says some good things about you. 
But he said you couldn’t get along 
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with the kids.” 

Quickly the applicant remem- 
bered, Remembered a lot! Then he 
spoke: “No one could have gotten 
along with those kids! After their 
director went to the service, the band 
was under two student directors for 
four months. Their discipline, conse- 
quently, was lousy, Their band was 
down in all respects. When I tried 
to straighten things up, improve 
their lax discipline, they got mad. 
That couldn’t be held against me. 
I'll do you a good job! There’s 


nothing wrong with me. Try me and 
see! Give me a contract for 30 days’ 
work. If I’m no good I'll clear out. 
Isn’t that fair?” 

The Superintendent got up, walked 
around the office. Finally he began 
to smile. “You've got some drive, 
haven't you? I like your spirit. This 
is ending quite differently than I 
thought. You've got the job, son. 
And not on a 30-day basis, either.” 

So,—at times it pays to speak your 
mind at an interview. I know, be- 
cause I was this last applicant. >>> 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 


Summer Sessions — 1956 


Specialized courses in piano, voice, organ, stringed 


and woodwind 


instruments, 


instruments, trumpet and brass 


literature of the violin and of the 


orchestra, modern harmony, free composition, free 


arranging, band, 


orchestra, and choral technique, 


conducting, present day trends in instrumental music, 


music supervision, and the materials of appreciation. 


Band, Orchestra, and Chorus School for high school 
students will be conducted from July 2 to August 11. 


School serves as an excellent training ground for 


high school musicians and as a superior laboratory 


situation for music teachers and supervisors, 


Inter-Session 
June It to June 29 


Main Summer Session 
July 2 to August 11 


Post-Session 
August 13 to August 31 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIC 
Room 105-A IA STA Building 


PENNSYLVAN 


A 


STATE UNIVERS 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


Combine a pleasant program of summer study 


with 


unusual recreational 


the 


facilities in 


heart of Pennsylvania’s mountain vacationland. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
(Continued from page 4) 


In addition to formal course work 
the student will be given the op- 
portunity to study privately any of 


the standard instruments or com-. 


position and to gain experience in 
choral and band work. 

The registration period for the 
summer session is scheduled from 
June 27 to 80. Additional informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing to 
Dr. John Paul, Department of Mu- 
sic, the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington 17, D.C. 


Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi will operate a 
Fine Arts Division Summer Quarter 
from June 4th through August I4th. 
All members of the regular Fine 
Arts faculty will be on the staff. 

July 9th through July 14th Alfred 
Mirovitch, the internationally 
mous concert pianist and master 
teacher will conduct a piano work- 
shop. July 30th through August 
11th, Professor Jack Leeder, head of 
the Department of Music Education 
at Ohio University, will conduct the 
Third Annual Music Education 
Workshop. All classes and private 
teaching will be in the air-condi- 
tioned Marsh Fine Arts Hall. 


The Iowa State Teachers College, 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa, announces 
that its Summer Session will include 
courses on the undergraduate level, 
and will offer complete studies on 
the graduate level leading to a Mast- 
ter of Arts degree, with concentra- 
tion on music. There will be several 
visiting guest lecturers in addition 
to the regular faculty, and Mr. 
Hugh McMillan, of the University 
of Colorado, will serve as consultant 
to graduate instrumental students 
on June 13 and 14. 


The Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Baltimore opens its Summer 
Session on June 25, and offers com- 
prehensive courses for teachers in 
addition to those available to stu- 
dents. In the former category, there 
will be classes held in Piano Meth- 
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ods, Woodwind Methods, General 
Music Education and Theory as well 
as Techniques of Research, all of 
which will be conducted by the 
school’s regular faculty, Off-campus 
living quarters will be available to 
students. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to Miss Vir- 
ginia Carty, Dean of the Summer 
Session, or to Reginald Stewart, Di- 
rector of the Conservatory. 


—> 


Warner Imig, Dean of the College 
of Music at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, announces summer 
sessions of five and ten weeks, with 
credits toward degrees. Special work- 
shops will be held on the campus 
by the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing and a High 
School Camp in band and chorus, 
followed by the national meetings 
of the American School Band Direc- 
tors, 

> 


The summer session of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, offers a program leading to 
the degree of Master of Education, 
with a major in Music Education. 
Details are available through the Di- 
rector of the Summer Session. 


> 


Plans for a summer school of mu- 
sic are-‘announced by the Royal Con- 
servatory of ‘Toronto, There will be 
a Composers’ Workshop, with vari- 
ous instrumental and vocal courses 
and instruction in opera and music 
history, Mr. Mazzoleni directing. 


The fifth annual Fine Arts Sum- 
mer Session for high school students 
will be held on the University of 
Arizona campus June 10-22. In mu- 
sic there will be band, orchestra, 
chorus, dance band, opera work- 
shop, voice and piano classes. Wil- 
bur J. Peterson is the director. 


—> 


Miami University of Oxford, 
Ohio, announces a summer Work- 
shop in which Robert Goldsand will 


conduct master classes in piano. 
There will be private instruction in 
other instruments from elementary 
to professional levels, with graduate 
and undergraduate credits. Chamber 
music will be guided by the Oxford 
String Quartet, in residence. Charles 
T. Smith is Chairman of the sum- 
mer session. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, announces its regular Sum- 
mer Music Festival and Camp for 
high school students and_ teachers 
from June 10 to 17 inclusive. The 
resident staff of twenty-one instruc- 
tors will be supplemented by three 
nationally known guest conductors. 


Paul G. Jones, Music Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, is the 
source of information concerning 
the summer session, which will in- 
clude an Opera Workshop, an Ele- 
mentary School Music Institute and 
a Church Music Conference. 


> 


Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana, offers summer 
courses in Music Education, as well 
as a State Music Teachers Institute 
and a High School Music Camp. Dr. 
Luther A. Richman, Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, will supply de- 
tails. 


North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, will have about 28 teachers of 
music during the 1956 summer ses- 
sion, covering everything from the 
harp to an Opera Workshop. There 
will be two orchestras and a concert 
band, an a cappella choir and spe- 
cial classes for public school music 
teachers. Walter H. Hodgson is 
Dean of the School. 


The Paul Christiansen Choral 
School is holding summer sessions at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; Denver University; Bemidji 
State Teachers College, Minnesota, 
and Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
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THE SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
(Continued from page 28) 


Carnegie Hall. Pioneering, to the 
Symphony of the Air, means more 
than physical travel into uncharted 
areas. 

In October of 1954 the orchestra 
gave its now historic conductorless 
concert and made a recording which 
was enthusiastically received. Special 
citations were voted the Symphony 
of the Air by the National Associa- 
tion for American Composers and 
Conductors and by the New York 
Music Critics, 

But the orchestra never looks 
back, and all the talk at meetings, 
official and unofficial, is of the fu- 
ture. This year the trunks will all 
be packed again, and another far- 
flung trip will begin, again under 
the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment’s International Exchange Pro- 
gram and ANTA (American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy). This 
time India and the Near East will 
be traversed. Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
the Arab countries, Israel and sev- 
eral European countries are on the 
agenda in addition to India. While 
the men are brushing up on their 


Sanskrit, they are also thinking 
about this summer, when they will 
again be featured at the Empire 
State Music Festival at Ellenville, 
New York. This festival is a project 
near and dear to the hearts of the 
membership, because in addition to 
being an almost dreamlike place for 
making music in the lovely country- 
side of Westchester County on balmy 
summer evenings, there is much talk 
of expanding the operation and mak- 
ing of it a combination Salzburg- 
Tanglewood - Glyndebourne. Here 
again the desire to teach and develop 
new talents is a prime mover in the 
men’s thoughts. ‘The appointment of 
Leon Barzin as Artistic Director of 
the Foundation, in addition to act- 
ing as a consultant in the artistic 
policies of the Symphony of the Air, 
is an added asset to this unique 
musical organization. Not only will 
he conduct the orchestra in some of 
its Near East concerts, but he also 
hopes to arrange for a tour of col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the United States. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


DAVID H. WILLIAMS 


| New Sacred Choruses 
for Lent and Easter 
— For Mixed Voices — 


Other future projects include a 
spring tour, nation-wide in scope, 
with Erich Leinsdorf doing the lion’s 
share of the conducting. The Sym- 
phony of the Air never neglects any 
possibility to further the national 
aspects of its operation, and plans 
for other tours throughout the coun- 
try are being projected for many 
seasons ahead. That, by the way, is 
the theme of all Symphony of the 
Air thinkings: many seasons ahead. 
Mindful always of the terrible strug- 
gle to stay alive in the early days, 
when the cautious savants and the 
timid souls said “it can’t be done,” 
the Symphony of the Air says it has 
been done and will continue to be 
done for the forseeable future. 

Not that all is smooth sailing: in 
fact, the already monumental cost 
of maintaining a major symphony 
orchestra continues to mount. Some 
individuals have been most helpful 
in the short life of the orchestra, and 
despite the group effort, no one 
underrates the importance of such 
efforts. Among the most stalwart of 
the Symphony of the Air’s friends 
have been the industrialist Dr. John 
Myers and the distinguished scientist 
Dr. L. W. Tomarkin, Chairman of 


SUMMER SESSION 1956 
University of Denver 


Central City Opera Workshop 


JUNE 24- JULY 28 


Opera Repertoire. Vocal Coaching. Stage Direction. 


Draw Nigh to Jerusalem Costume and Makeup. Featuring Douglas Moore, 


(Palm Sunday) 20 Elemer Nagy, Donald Oenslager, Emerson Buckley. 
OTHER WORKSHOPS 
The Glorious Day Is Here 25 ®@ Christiansen Choral School, June 24-June 30 
GARTH EDMUNDSON @ Music Education Workshop, July 2-July 13 
Hail the Day (Ascension) . .20 © Jury’ 2 
© Summer High School Institute, June 25-July 27 


MARY E. CALDWELL 

That Blessed Easter Morn . . . .16 
M. TESCHNER (Arr. Kenneth Runkel) 

All Glory, Land and Honor, For Three 

Choirs (Senior, Youth and Junior) .22 
THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 

159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


Graduate Courses 


in music education and choral arranging; musicol- 
ogy; choral, woodwind, string literature, procedures. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin to: 
Roger Dexter Fee, Director 
School of Music, Dept. Y-3 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
DENVER 10, COLORADO 
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the Advisory Committee. 

Dr, Myers, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, has been enlisting the 
aid of dignitaries in all fields to 
assist in perpetuating the organiza- 
tion, and consulting with present 
trustees on a “plan for permanency,” 
including the launching of a series 
of recording sessions. 

But the real bulwark has been the 
American People, who through the 
Friends of the Symphony of the Air, 
an organization with membership 
reaching into most of the states of 
the Union, have sent in financial 
contributions in literally every de- 
nomination to the Orchestra, The 
millions who listened to these men 
in their broadcasts with Toscanini 
for seventeen years haven’t forgot- 
ten. The millions who saw and heard 
them on their historic transconti- 
nental tour in 1950 haven’t forgot- 
ten. Incidentally, the conductorless 
record, a real collector’s item if there 
ever was one, is sent to all who con- 
tribute $10.00 or more to the funds 
of the Symphony of the Air, Another 
such recording is in the last stages of 
processing and will soon be released. 

So the work goes on, and the Sym- 
phony of the Air continues to make 
a place in music annals as “the Or- 
chestra that wouldn’t die.” The fu- 
ture is everything to them, and the 


future is full of hope. Membership 
in the Friends of the Symphony of 
the Air, costing $12.00 a year, pro- 
vides the member with the famous 
recording, a monthly newsletter and 
admissions to certain rehearsals of 
the orchestra. Contributions of any 
dimension are earnestly desired and 
can also be sent to the Symphony of 
the Air, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. No better way to help toward 
building the future of American mu- 
sic is imaginable. >>> 


MUSIC HALL TO MET 
(Continued from page 7) 


and I believe it was through this 
medium that I was soon known as 
“Jan Peerce of the Music Hall.” It 
was also one of these broadcasts 
which caused — indirectly — my 
changeover from the Music Hall to 
the Met. 

Samuel Chotzinoff, the musical di- 
rector of NBC, had heard me several 
times over the air. After my singing 
Siegmund in a “Music Hall” broad- 
cast of the first act of Die Walkuere, 
Chotzinoff recommended me to Tos- 
canini,—who at that time was search- 
ing for a tenor to sing the solos in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. I 
sang the familiar aria from Donizet- 
ti’s L’Elisir d’Amore (Una furtiva 


lagrima) and was—on this occasion— 
accompanied by the Maestro him- 
self. He hired me and this is how 
my association with that great man 
started. On fourteen wonderful oc- 
casions I was privileged to be Tos- 
canini’s tenor soloist on his—by now 
—historic NBC_ broadcasts, 

But it was really that first time, 
singing Beethoven’s Ninth under 
the Maestro, which made me decide: 
—the time had come to leave the 
Music Hall and devote myself solely 
to serious music. The breaking away 
was not easy. I was still “Peerce of 
the Music Hall” and had not ap- 
peared in an opera house, But I 
took a chance. I sang my first oper- 
atic performance in Chicago as the 
Duke in Rigoletto. A concert-ver- 
sion of La Traviata, with Jarmilla 
Novotna as Violetta, followed at the 
Hollywood Bowl, and there Maestro 
Merola heard me. He engaged me to 
sing the Duke in Rigoletto in San 
Francisco. This was in the early fall 
of 1941. I stood on the same stage 
with Lily Pons and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, two wonderful colleagues. They 
must have liked my performance, 
for they both wired Edward John- 
son, manager of the Metropolitan, 
telling him about it. And this is how 
“Peerce of the Music Hall” became 
Jan Peerce of the Met. >>> 


Another Ostwald “FIRST’—the Lafayette band coat—one coat can be 
worn seven different ways; as a smart conservative style for concert audi- 
torium; as a dressy uniform for the same band on parade or football field. 


For other modern ¥ 
uniform styles, write 
for our C-50 Catalog 
which features 60 
additional designs. 


FIRST 
IN 
QUALITY 


Phone or write for “Fund Raising Ideas” booklet (free). Your local Ostwald 
representative will help you select styles, fabrics, colors, etc. 

Ostwald gives custom tailoring attention to every detail of your order. 
Delivery promises are dependable and confirmed in writing. 
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EAVESDROPPING ON 


THE TWIRLERS 
(Continued from page 19) 


William Revelli, director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Bands, “The 
novelty appeals to the public, and 
the steps fit the lighter type of music 
generally used for entertainment.” 
The history of the current danc- 
ing band trend is brief. Military 
bands used to set the style. They 
specialized in precision and snap. 
Then it was the extravaganza type 
of show. A large corps of twirlers, 
dancing girls and fireworks shared 
the field with the band. Electric 
lights were popular. (The Univer- 
sity of Miami did a whole season of 
shows at night!) Now the marching 
band is dancing. With his eye on 
the future, Mr. Wright feels that the 
next trend for marching bands will 
be “articulated formations.” 
Though this movement is still in 
the infancy stage, as opposed to the 
dancing band trend, the problems 
connected with such formations are 
already gaining consideration from 
band masters. The fact that part of 
the band marches while the rest of 


the wand stands still causes not so 
much difficulty as the question of 
how to balance the instruments in 
each formation and yet move 
smoothly from one formation to an- 
other. The basses and the percussion 
must be kept together. The former 
plays the down-beat and the latter 
the up-beat, and if they are scat- 
tered indiscriminately in the forma- 
tion, the band can’t play. Similarly, 
if a cornet is close to three clarinets, 
he drowns them out, and the poor 
winds can’t hear themselves. 

Sometimes getting from one for- 
mation to another is a real head- 
ache. “If we could just let the band 
run down to the end of the field 
and arrange themselves, it would be 
so much easier,” sighs Charles Min- 
elli, director of Ohio University’s 
Bands, “But it would look like a 
mess.” 

Such are the current trends of the 
marching band. What about the 
concert band and its work? 

Dr. Revelli is quite positive in ex- 
pressing his views of what is hap- 
pening today in the concert field. 
“The big trend today in concert is 
repertoire. Contemporary composers 


are producing more original work 
for the concert band than has ever 
before been written. . . . This is 
probably due to the increased pro- 
ficiency of non-professional bands.” 

Another trend which the music 
camp faculty comments upon is that 
of the ever-improving standard of 
musical taste displayed by element- 
ary and junior high as well as col- 
lege students. Dr. Revelli empha- 
sizes, ‘“Kids don’t want you to play 
down to them. And they don’t want 
to hear junk!” 

Many directors feel that this im- 
provement in musical appreciation 
is due to the effort the public 
schools are putting forth to intro- 
duce children at an early age to fine 
music, Music appreciation classes 
contribute much in this respect, and 
the directors themselves have great 
influence. This is a responsibility. 
“Most students are at the mercy of 
their conductor's taste,” declares Dr. 
Revelli. “Be it good or bad, the 
pupil plays what the director put in 
his folder. We are fortunate that 
most of our conductors are well- 
trained, and the students’ taste ad- 
vances accordingly.” >>> 
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If | Loved You 

June Is Bustin’ Out All Over 
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A Real Nice Clambake 

Soliloquy (1.00) 

What's the Use of Wond’rin’ 

When the Children Are Asleep 

You'll Never Walk Alone 
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VOCAL DUETS, ea. 75¢ 


If | Loved You 
You'll Never Walk Alone 


PIANO SETTINGS, ea. 60¢ 
The Carousel Waltz (.75) 

If | Loved You 

June Is Bustin’ Out All Over 
You'll Never Walk Alone 


All the colorful, catchy, captivating music in all published forms 
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CHORAL SETTINGS, ea. 20¢ 
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You'll Never Walk Alone 1.50 | What's the Use, 

You'll Never Walk, 3-way.............. 1.50 
BRASS SEXTET 
You'll Never Walk Alone ACCORDION BAND 
(2 cor, 2 thn, bar, tuba) You'll Never Walk Alone 
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= In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


OR some reason or other, the movie people hate 

to admit that a singing voice is ever “dubbed in” 
for a performer on the screen, and some of them 
would even have us believe that June Allyson, 
Katharine Hepburn and John Ericson are concert 
pianists, while Vittorio Gassman plays the violin 
just like Michael Rabin. 

The height of absurdity was reached when 
Eileen Farrell did the singing for Eleanor Parker in 
that remarkable film, Jnterrupted Melody, which 
told the tragic but inspiring story of Marjorie Law- 
rence and her conquest of polio, Possibly Miss Law- 
rence herself insisted that Miss Farrell’s name should 
not appear in any of the publicity concerning the picture. If so, she suc- 
ceeded only in drawing extra attention to the actual voice heard by audi- 
ences all over the country. Incidentally, this was one of the finest demon- 
strations of vocal art ever presented to the American public, ranging from 
the contralto of Delilah to a top tone from La Traviata, and from the 
music dramas of Wagner to Over the Rainbow and Waltzing Matilda. 

Marjorie Lawrence could well have been satisfied with being the hero- 
ine of Interrupted Melody, and the fact that she actually made some records 
did not affect the situation in any way, so long as she was paid for her 
services and the use of her name and story. 

Renata Tebaldi has now become an opera and concert favorite of the 
American public, to whom she was originally introduced through records 
and her invisible singing in the Italian Aida film. (The acting in this case 
was done by Sophia Loren, who is now being developed into a glamor girl 
of the screen.) Actually all the leading Aida roles were “dubbed”, Ebe 
Stignani being heard as Amneris, Campora as Radames and Becchi as 
Amonasro. There was no pussy-footing about this duality of performance, 
and the singers were quite properly given even more publicity than the 
actors and actresses. 

Our spies inform us that the singing of Deborah Kerr in the movie 
version of The King and J will actually be done off-screen by Marni Nixon, 
a fine young soprano who is married to the Hollywood composer, Ernest 
Gold, creator of some excellent film scores. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Q: What is the secret of getting someone like Perry Como or 
Eddie Fisher to sing one’s songs? Is there any special trick to it? 
—G.T., Bridgeport, Conn. 


A: There is no secret or trick. Such popular singers are 
hemmed in by contracts of all kinds and can seldom afford to 
introduce a new song, particularly by an unknown composer. 
Recording arrangements are made by the music publishers, who 
must assure an important artist that they will “work” on a com- 
position and spend plenty of money promoting it. 


(Questions may be submitted to MUSIC JOURNAL at 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. Each one published will entitle the sender to a free, autographed 
copy of the Spaeth book, MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY.) 
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BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


Sengs — How music is produced and 
reproduced — Music as an art and a 
science — How to listen to music — Styles 
ia music — Romantic styles — Current 
events in music. 


Part Twe 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


Summary of music eras through the ages 
— The Baroque (pre-classical) period — 
The 18th century classical period — The 
bridge between classicism and romanti- 
cism — The flowering of romanticism — 
The romantic idealists — Review of the 
opera to the present — The classical 
romanticist — Modern musical trends — 
A recommended basic library of records 
and books on music. 


64 Pages—8'/2 x 11 
Attractively Bound 


Profusely illustrated with charts — pic- 
tures of musicians and musical instru- 
ments, Suggested composers concerts — 
songs to sing. Numerous work sheets on 
notation — musical instruments — styles 
and periods of music — opera, etc. 


A COMPLETE TEXT 
FOR ALL GENERAL MUSIC CLASSES 
Price BOC 
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e 
Edwin H. Morris & Company, Inc. ff 
3S W. Sist ST. ¢ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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MOZART’S 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
(Continued from page 24) 


Mannheim group and was probably 
influenced by their expressive de- 
vices, he had too much taste to in- 
dulge in the dynamic extremes 
supposedly practiced by the “Mann- 
heimers.” This is not to say that 
Mozart should be played in a sickly, 
over-delicate, ‘“‘hot house” fashion, as 
some are wont to do. At times his 
music calls for a virile and stirring 
forte. The writer will never forget 
hearing the great French master, 
Pierre Monteux, advise a conductor 
striving for extreme delicateness of 
the strings in the G Minor Sym- 
phony, “Come on, let them play! 
Mozart was no sissy!” 

Further, to quote Ernest Newman: 
“Performers often make the mistake 
of playing in a light, rococo fashion 
works of Mozart which stylistic anal- 
ysis can show to be full of forms 
of musical speech which he used 
only in his darker and more troubled 
periods.”” However, Mozart remains 
always more objective and less per- 
sonal than Beethoven, for example, 
and this should be kept in mind and 
a certain amount of restraint exer- 
cised. Mozart did not demand the 
almost orchestral dynamic effects 
which are found in the chamber 
music of later composers, 

Phrasing in Mozart should be 
done largely “within the tempo.” 
The music of this highly lyric com- 
poser should certainly not be played 
“mechanically,” and a very limited 
use of rubato is perhaps admissible, 
but to remain faithful to the com- 
poser, its use should be held to a 
minimum. One of the most fascinat- 
ing things to discover in Mozart is 
that his phrases are not nearly so 
obvious as they might first appear, 
and that there are subtleties of 
rhythm that are hidden within the 
relatively simple meters and bar 
lines. As in most great music, often 
there are several possibilities of 
phrasing, each equally good. Natu- 
rally, phrasing of the same line 
should be consistent in the different 
parts. It hardly need be added that 
beauty, purity and blend of tone as 
well as balance of parts should be a 
first consideration here as in cham- 
ber music in general. 

If, after having read thus far, the 
reader is as frustrated as our orches- 
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This timely textbook, by the Head 
cf the Veice Department at Salem 
College, acquaints the reader with 
the fundamental principles of good 
singing, offers an introduction to ad- 
vanced vocal techniques, and includes 
a section on choral conducting. In- 
cluded is an extensive graded list of 
solos and anthems for voice students 
and choir directors. 


156 pages $3.50 


JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 
404 First National Bank Building 
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INSTRUMENT CASES 


Large manufacturer goes out of business. 
Made cases for leading instruments. 
ARTY’S BUYS UP HUGE STOCK OF FIRST 
QUALITY CASES AT AUCTION. 

Replace your old cases with brand new, 
hard shell, keratol covered cases. 


SALE 
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Allan H. Bone. .....Band 


Harry R. Wilson...Chorus 
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tral hero, let him quickly take refuge 
in the music itself, as surely the con- 
ductor in question must have done. 
Playing or listening to a good per- 
formance of a Mozart quartet 1s 
worth several hundred words on the 
subject. 


James W. Barnes, Assistant Professor of 
Music at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, teaches violin and theory. He 
is the conductor of both the Terre Haute 
Symphony and the Indiana State Teachers 
College Orchestra. 


MOZART FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Minerva Pepinsky 


a” this Mozart bicentennial year, 
elementary school music teachers 
will stress the music of Mozart in 
their programs and will teach the 
children to sing some of Mozart's 
lovely tunes. Un- 
less the children 
are taught to sing 7 
with proper inter-/ 
pretation, however, 
little insight into 
the true nature of, 
Mozart’s music will 
have been gained. 
Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, whose rules of per- 
formance and interpretation influ- 
enced Mozart so greatly, said: “In- 
terpretation is nothing more than 
the capacity to clarify musical 
thought (in content and effect) .. . 
whether one sings or plays.” Some 
18th century practices of interpreta- 
tion could well be utilized in teach- 
ing the children to sing Mozart. Here 
reference is made to The Interpreta- 
iion of the Music of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries by Arnold Dol- 
metsch, The History of Music in 
Performance by Frederick Dorian 
and the pertinent writings of Jean 
Joachim Quantz and K. P. E. Bach. 
“Bel Canto,” the 18th century 
Italian vocal technique, emphasizing 
beautiful tone and brilliant execu- 
tion, is considered proper for sing- 
ing Mozart. One should not demand 
or expect brilliance of performance 
from children, but one should en- 
courage them to strive for beauty of 
tone. Beginning with the first grade, 
children can be taught beautiful, 
easy-flowing, graceful melodies like 
the Wiegenlied (Lullaby) and Sehn- 
sucht nach dem Friihling (Longing 


for Spring). These should be sung 
smoothly and simply, with light, 
easily-produced tones, a caressing 
touch for the Wiegenlied and a lilt- 
ing quality for the Sehnsucht. 


Use Boys’ Voices 


Mozart’s sacred songs (like the 
Ave Verum) are particularly well 
suited to boys’ unchanged voices, 
with their high, pure quality. Beau- 
tiful effects can be produced by as- 
signing the soprano part to these 
voices, while the lower parts are sung 
by the girls together with the boys 
whose voices have changed. 

For Mozart songs, the tempo 
should be determined by the com- 
poser’s purpose when writing the 
work, the meaning of the words and 
also the singer’s vocal capacity. To 
avoid poor phrasing and intonation, 
children should be permitted a some- 
what faster tempo than that legiti- 
mately taken by mature, trained 
vocalists, Thus, Sarastro’s aria “Po- 
senti Numi” (from The Magic 
Flute), if transposed to the key of 
Bb in the treble clef, can be easily 
and beautifully sung by third grad- 
ers and up. 

Transcriptions of instrumental 
works are often included among the 
Mozart vocal selections for children. 
Here, again, the composer’s purpose 
defines the tempo. For example, the 
Minuets written for dancing, such as 
the familiar one from Don Giovanni, 
should be performed more slowly 
than those which he wrote for listen- 
ing only. The tempo rubato (a favor- 
ite device with Mozart) can be used 
to emphasize the expression of cer- 
tain phrases. 

A more moderate tempo is sug- 
gested for greater effectiveness to 
ornameniation when used. Children 
should learn to read and sing the 
ornaments properly. The appogia- 
ture seem to be the most misinter- 
preted of the Mozart ornaments. 
K. P. E. Bach advocated that an 
appogiatura be played louder than 
the note following and be slurred 
with it, receiving half the value of 
the following note in common time 
and two-thirds of it in triple time. 

The words are clues to the desired 
dynamics. Anger, power and excite- 
ment call for forte, whereas sorrow, 
fear, happiness and peace call for 
piano. According to 18th century 
custom, repeated phrases should 
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never be performed with similar 
dynamics. If a phrase is sung forte, 
its repetition should be piano. 

It is to be hoped that the above 
suggestions may spur teachers to 
greater effort in guiding pupils to- 
ward the beauty and joy that could 
be theirs when singing Mozart prop- 
erly and effectively. >>> 


Minerva Pepinsky is director of vocal 
music at McMurry Laboratory School and 
Assistant Professor in the Music Depart- 
ment of Northern Illinois State College, 
DeKalb, Ill. She has had experience also as 
a teacher of modern languages and as mu- 
sic supervisor at Duluth State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minnesota. 


MUSIC CAMPS 


AND WORKSHOPS 
(Continued from page 5) 


program will be under the direction 
of Professor Carleton K. Butler, the 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Professor Ottokar Cadek, the Piano 
section under Professor Roy McAl- 
lister and the Vocal section under 
Professor William Steven. 

There will be an instruction staff 
of 16 experienced music teachers, 
efficient counselors and chaperons 
from the University of Alabama 
staff and a resident recreational di- 
rector. 


MUSIC TOURS ABROAD 


(Continued from page 21) 


Rome, Verona, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Bayreuth and _ Stratford-on-Avon. 
The tour will leave from New 
York City late in June and will re- 
turn around the middle of August. 
Details of the trip are available from 
Dr. Wheelwright at San Francisco 


State College, San Francisco 27, 
California. 
> 


The Spanish Tourist Office, 247 
Park Ave., New York, announces 
the fifth International Festival of 
Music and Dance in Granada, Spain, 
during the last ten days of June. 
Concerts will be given as usual in 
the gardens of the Alhambra, with 


open-air events also scheduled in the 
Palace of Charles V, 


—> 


Austria’s new freedom will be 
celebrated in a number of music 
festivals this summer, irtcluding the 
world famous performances in Vien- 
na, Salzburg, Bregenz and Graz. 
There will also be Trade Fairs, 
drama festivals and a revival of the 
great Passion Play at Thiersee. 


The Netherlands Radio Union 
will again give its traditional Con- 
ductors’ Course during the coming 
summer, at Hilversum, The Nether- 
lands, June 8 to July 21. The in- 
.structors will be Willem van Otter- 
loo, of the Hague Orchestra, Albert 
Wolff, of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
and- Henk Badings, specialist in in- 
strumentation. The Committee for 
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Netherlands Music, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, is ready to supply 


detailed information. 


The Council on Student Travel, 
179 Broadway, New York, is a pri- 
vate, non-profit organization com- 
posed of 41 educational and reli- 
gious agencies which conduct inter- 
national student travel and ex- 
change programs. For students, 
teachers and others traveling for 
educational purposes the Council on 
Student Travel offers trans-Atlantic 
passage on special student ships sail- 
ing from New York and Canadian 
ports to Germany, France and Eng- 
land, Approximately 7,000 passages 
were arranged in 1955. Aboard ship 
the Council sponsors an orientation 
program which, in 1955, provided 
classes in 20 languages, forums on 
current international problems, con- 
certs and art lectures. 

In addition to orientation pro- 
grams on “student ships” during the 
summer months, the Council now 
provides a year-round shipboard 
educational program. 

This is the first year that a Music 
Director has been included as a full 
staff position, 


The Swiss National Travel Office, 
10 West 49th St., New York, an- 
nounces music festivals from June 
to September in such cities as 
Zurich, Geneva, Locarno, Lucerne, 
Zermatt and Montreux. 
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COMMENTS FROM OUR READERS 


OU have, in the January issue 
of Music Journal, given an 
answer to the syllable question which 
music educators for a generation 
have been afraid to state. 
Twenty-five years ago our music 
classes consisted largely of syllable 
reading. Through the years I have 
observed the gradual trend away 
from this, until now one finds very 
few schools stressing music reading 
as we once knew it. 


Whether or not the trend is good 
does not enter your picture, as there 
are many other things being taught 
in the music-class period. 

Thank you for having the courage 
to state what is the truth on music 
reading,—as many a teacher who did 
not have a syllable background will 
attest. 

Cordially yours, 
Frederic Fay Swift 


> 


T WAS a most interesting ques- 

tion Kathryn Windham posed 
when she asked in your January 
issue What Has Become of Singing 
Games? I, for one, am glad that a 
member of the public asked that 
simple question in such a forthright 
manner, 

Curriculum makers of our educa- 
tional practices have for years been 
making out the programs of various 
courses of study and all have both 
music and physical education de- 
partments teaching “rhythm”. Yet 
the responsibility of the teaching of 
rhythm has not been fixed, and both 
music and physical education in- 
structors have rejected it as their 
domain, 

Since rhythm is found everywhere, 
nobody evidently wants to give it a 
home in particularized and special- 
ized teaching. Like Topsy, it has 
been allowed to grow haphazardly, 
with the result that neuromuscular 
coordination is woefully lacking in 
most individuals. 

With a plenitude of rhythm in 
the world (our very heart-beat is 
rhythmical), there is neither sense 
nor reason in farming it out to who- 
ever has the time for teaching it 
piece-meal,—and still less excuse for 


ad 


leaving the teaching of rhythms out 
entirely. 

Who is to teach it? The obvious 
answer is: the individual who him- 
self reacts to music and its physical 
rhythmic aspects of aural-body re- 
sponse. Generally the music teacher 
is such a person, and therefore it 
should be the duty of the music 
teacher to teach these singing games 
and folk dances, Yet some music 
teachers shunt the problem to the 
physical education teacher because 
she has the “big gym” in which to 
teach rhythms, The physical educa- 
tion teacher, in turn, shunts it back 
to the music teacher because she 
can’t read the music or it takes too 
much time. “So there you are!” 
Then, too, many of our schools do 
not have special music teachers. 

The problem and teaching of 
rhythm has been bandied back and 
forth between physical education and 
music programs for so long that 
neither accepts responsibility for 
teaching it and both give it a “lick 
and a promise’”’—and there go your 
singing games and folk dances! 

In my particular situation in Cons. 
School Dist. 45, Riverton, Minn. 
I am the building music teacher. 
All classroom music activities are 
dropped for two weeks out of each six 
and rhythmic work is carried on in 
the gym. For those two weeks physi- 
cal education work, as such, is 
dropped, and the music teacher takes 
over the gym for rhythmic activities. 
There the folk dances, singing 
games and rhythmic rope-jumping 
are engaged in. This work is corre- 


lated with rhythm note-reading and 
note values, Everyone has a wonder- 
ful time learning dances, singing 
games, creating rhythm patterns, co- 
ordinating big body muscles in 
jumping rope, with and without 
music. 

There we learn Muffin Man, Shoo 
Fly, Round and Round the Village, 
I See You, King William, Shoe- 
maker's Dance, Old Roger, Jolly is 
the Miller, A-Hunting We Will Go, 
Pop! Goes the Weazel, Mulberry 
Bush, Crested Hen and lots more 
(including Farmer in the Dell and 
London Bridge in the kindergarten). 

Yours sincerely, 


AINE WATSON 


THE COMPOSER’S MUSIC 
(Continued from page 9) 


cal for music-lovers to take up the 
study of musical composition at this 
stage. In any case, proper direction 
of listening and thinking habits can 
be developed at any stage. This 
means a clarification of the various 
elements and factors of music: what 
is melody? What is rhythm? What 
is form? What is style? And what is 
the relation of each to the whole 
composition? All the anecdotes, the 
literary and pictorial connotations, 
the philosophical exegeses, attached 
to programmatic music are extrane- 
ous and little related to true musical 
values. On the other hand, the 
sooner one learns to be attentive to 
melodic lines, harmonic coloring, 
rhythmic motion, formal organiza- 
tion and stylistic characteristics, the 
sooner will one be really listening to, 
and correctly appreciating, the com- 
poser’s music. >>> 


Readers of Music JOURNAL 
are invited to submit their suggestions 
of ten American compositions 
that should be played by the 


Symphony of the Air 


on foreign tours. 


Send your nominations to Music JOURNAL 
or to the office of the orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New York 


MUSIC JOURNAL 
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WHEN STUDENTS ASK... 


LAMONTE 


With drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys, 
LaMontes are made to take hard use in the hands of the 
beginner. Thousands of LaMontes are bought every year 
— proof of supervisors’ and directors’ approval. 


Grenatex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $109.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 


COUDET 


For the student with the talent for advanced woodwind 
studies, Coudet contributes an extra margin of instru- 
mental support. Newly designed mechanism, precise in- 
tonation, fine tone —with the serviceability assured by 
drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit—$155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 


MARTIN FRERES 
BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


RECOMMEND THE BEST! 


JEAN MARTIN". 


Its natural color Grenadilla Wood makes Jean Martin a 
different clarinet...an instrument anyone can play with 
pride. Has the tone, action and intonation that students 
need... with drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys 
for trouble-free service all year long. 


Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


MARTIN FRERES 


Mary parents: buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their invesiinent in a professional clarinet is repaid many 
times over when the pupil progresses more rapidly. 
Mertin Freres gives the beginner the greatest chance to 
succeed — at surprisingly small additional expense. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfits—DeLuxe $199.50; Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available; Alto Clarinet. Bass Clarinet, Oboes 


See your Martin Freres dealer, 

or write for new 16-page booklet 
of Martin Freres Woodwinds. 

No obligation, of course. 
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A Special Shawnee Press 
Service for Choir Directors 


Sing Unto the Lord 


18 INSPIRING NEW ANTHEMS FOR 
CHOIR DIRECTORS TO AUDITION ON RECORDS 


Sing Unto the Lord is a group of 18 brand new 
anthems from Shawnce Press. You'll find a broad range of 
new material to choose from ...¢asy music, medium-to- 
difficult music, anthems for two-part treble through full 
mixed chorus and combined choirs, anthems by composers 
who know the possibilities and limitations of church 
choirs. And cach of these anthems has words and music 
with meaning for today's choirs and congregations. 


And now you can cxamine these new releases for your 
choir a quick, professional way — by hearing them! 


These 18 anthems were recorded by an amateur choir 
under the direction of Dr. Earl Willhoite, Dean of the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop, expressly for directors’ 
use. With this recording you can leap directly from the 
printed scores to the final sound of the anthems when 
sung by your choir. In one hour you can read, hear, and 
choose from the 18 beautiful new selections listed. 


The record album and a bound packet of printed scores 
tor cach anthem are offered on the usual Shawnee Press 
“on approval” basis. You may examine the material for 
30 days, then keep or return the album, scores or both. 
The bound packet of scores is $3.50. The record album 
(high fidelity 33's LP) is $3.50. The scores and album 
together are $5. 


You have no obligation to purchase. Scores and album 
will be sent to you free, on approval. 


Send your request today. We think you (and your choir ) 
will enjoy this new way of auditioning sacred music, and 
you ll hear a wealth of new material for your choir this 
season! Just use the coupon to receive your Sing Unto 
the Lord album and scores, on approval. 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


VN 


SING UNTO THE :LORD INCLUDES 
O Lord, the Measure of Our Prayers SATB 
Lockwood 

Star Song SA Roff 
O God, Our Saviour SATB Roff 
Sing Unto the Lord SATB Lockwood 
Come, O Come to Me SATB (arr. Hoggard) Jolley 
Go Ye Into All the World SATB McCormick 
In This Our Time SATB Ringwald 
Great King of Peace SATB Roff 
Make A Joyful Noise SATB Simeone 
The Earth 1s the Lord's SATB McCormick 
Gloria in Excelsis SATB (arr. Hoggard) Jolley 
Peace I Leave With You (arr. Hoggard) Maxwell-W irges 
Soe Wee May Sing SATB Lockwood 
He Shall Come Down Like Rain SATB McCormick 
Thine Is the Power SATB Roff 
Welcome! All Wonders SATB Fusner 
Praise Ye the Name of the Lord SATB 

(arr. Norden) Arkhangelsky 
O Holy Night S-SAB-SATB (arr. Ringwald) Adam 


Shawnee Press, Inc. Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Please send ‘Sing Unto the Lord” 
[] on definite order. I’m enclosing payment of 
™] $3.50 for the record album only 
[-]) $3.50 for the bound packet of scores only 
[-} $5.00 for both the album and the packet together 
{-] “on approval.” After 30 days examination I'll either return the 
record album and bound packet of scores to you without 
obligation, or I'll pay for what | decide to keep. 


Note: We pay postage if you send payment with your order. 
Address 
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